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THE ROLE OF THE ARMED FORCES 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Herman Beukema, Colonel, U.S.A. 


Professor, Department of Social Sciences, 
U.S. Military Academy 


Mortain opened the door to a new era in United 
States foreign policy. When the First Army held 
against the desperate thrusts of von Rundstedt’s 
armor, the full exploitation of General Hodges’ 
earlier breakthrough followed in due course. There- 
after, the destruction of German military power was 
assured. The only important item left in doubt be- 
fore the final death stroke to Hitler’s ambitions 
could be developed was the time needed for the full 
marshalling of Allied strength on European soil. 

What has all that to do with our foreign policy? 
We get a part of the answer if we consider the out- 
come of Mortain in reverse, substituting a disas-~ 
trous American defeat for the victory actually won. 
Build on that hypothesis in any one of several logi- 
cal directions, remembering that the British music 
hall song “How Green Is My Ally” still reflected 
European opinion about American arms in early summer 
of 1944, and we do not strain too much in arriving 
at the conclusion that a negotiated peace might have 
terminated the war in Europe. In short, we could 
have failed to achieve our major objective, or if we 
did finally achieve it, the cost would have been very 
much higher than it was. 

When Providence decreed otherwise, the United 
States had embarked, however reluctantly, ona course 
which automatically gave it leadership among the 
western democratic powers. [In passing, one might 
note that we had long aspired to world leadership, 
moral leadership. When recognition came, the bow 
was to our military prowess, and to the industrial 
power which made our arms effective. As the months 
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wore on into the postwar period and our position in 
the affairs of the United Nations became clearer, the 
recognition accorded us gained wider scope. There 
was, to be sure, a dangerous period of doubts and 
fears as our overhasty demobilization turned for a 
while into demoralization of our effective military 
potential. The events of late 1947, even more so 
those of 1948, went far to dispel such worries. Thus 
we find ourselves today the recognized leaders of 
the concerted effort to restore and defend the west- 
ern democratic tradition. And, whether we like it 
or not, the measure of that recognition is the meas 
ure of our power. 

The unbroken crescendo of events which began with 
Soviet Russia’s interpretation of the Yalta and other 
agreements among the Allied Nations as carte blanche 
for her establishment of Communistic control over 
liberated territory, backed by the power of the Red 
Army, has accentuated that emphasis on the military 
aspect of our leadership. Long months before Moscow 
clamped her blockade onBerlin, the West knew that it 
was fully engaged in a cold war of resistance to So: 
viet expansion. It was no time for de-emphasis of 
the military ingredient of foreign policy. Thus, as 
leaders of the western powers, we fell heir to a 
Situation in which force, armed force, remained the 
prime factor in major estimates, decisions, and ac~ 
tions of the postwar western world. 

That situation is not wholly to the liking of a 
peace-loving, war-hating people like those of the 
United States. It compels us to reverse a great 
body of tradition built up during most of our na- 
tional lifetime. Long bound to the phrase of a 
Founding Father who spoke of “no entangling alli- 
ances,’’ ignoring the rest of that statesman’s real- 
istic analysis and recommendations, forgetting that 
we had never escaped full involvement in the seven 
general wars which the world has seen since 1689, we 
still had held to the belief that we could immunize 
ourselves from the Old World’s troubles. It was but 
natural that our wishful thinking should have 
blinded us through those earlier years to the full 
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truth of war’s meaning and war’s scope The costly 
education acquired in World War II seems to have 
brought home to us the reality which covers war and 
the threats of war. We discover at long last’ how 
such a train of events divides itself into four 
phases: prevention, preparation, combat, and liqui 

dation or “winning the peace.’’ And when we check our 
box score under those four heads, we are appalled to 
discover that in all except the third item we have 
made a record as near to zero as was possible with- 
out bringing us to final disaster. Happily, our 
combat score is not far from perfect, at least in 
the sense that we have never lost a major war. More- 
over, we still have the chance to win one peace. 

Two deductions fromthat set of facts are inescap- 
able. A better performance in the phases of war 
which precede and follow combat would have cut our 
costs enormously. The corollary to that conclusion 
is that we could never afford in the past, and least 
of all now, to ignore or blot out the power factor 
of policy until the shooting stage of an internation- 
al problem had arrived, and then to expect to re- 
trieve our mistakes with a vast outpouring of human 
and material resources. That some such conviction 
has borne in on the minds of the electorate can 
fairly be deduced from the actions of the 80th Con- 
gress; even more so from the makeup of its successor. 
Whatever doubts might have remained on that score 
should now be resolved by a glance at the sorry show- 
ing made at the polls by the advocates of a Munich- 
type United States foreign ‘policy. 

The presidential candidates of both major parties 
stressed peace and prosperity as major objectives of 
our foreign policy. Earlier, Secretary Marshall de- 
fined the target as “the security and welfare of the 
United States.’’ These are not new objectives; no 
candidate for major office since the election of 
George Washington to the presidency has failed to 
stress them. What has changed is our understanding 
of security and our estimate of how it can best be 
thad. Moreover, we have finally recognized the vital 
interest of the Armed Forces in the establishment 
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and maintenance of a real, rather than sham, secu: 
rity; also the importance of giving due weight to 
that interest at all times, not merely after M-day. 
Security, as used in this sense is something more 
than battalions, B-50’s, and carriers. It reaches 
out toembrace the whole of the nation’s potential -- 
productive capacity, scientific skill, transport, 
communications, finance, and manpower. It assumes 
the totality of war, and marshals against the would- 
be aggressor our fully-integrated power as a means 
for preserving peace when lesser measures are doomed 
to fail. 

On the face of the facts, it would seem that the 
thinking, planning, and counsel of military person- 
nel have become an unavoidable ingredient in the 
making and implementation of our foreign policy. 
Acceptance of that truth has been neither general 
nor easy. On the contrary, the country has been 
so thoroughly drenched in the past twelve months by 
cloudbursts of charges of military domination and 
‘mihitary incompetence, along with prophecies of 
worse to come, that genuine fears have been aroused. 
A breakdown of the conclusions reached by these 
viewers-with-alarm shows: that they fall under two 
general heads: (1) participation of military per- 
sonnel in any phase of policy making is repugnant 
to our political mores, our “American way of life”; 
(2) military personnel, chiefly because of its 
training, is not competent to deal with matters of 
such grave importance. As one official of the State 
Department (a civilian unblemished by military serv- 
ice) has put it, there remain many citizens who be~- 
lieve that foreign policy on the one hand, and mil. 
itary policy on the other can be put into separate 
sealed cans ~-- “and never the twain shall meet.” 

Before considering what part is actually played 
today by the Armed Forces in the field of U. S. 
foreign policy, it seems well to consider the pre- 
cise nature and the validity of these protests. We 
may begin by dismissing the wild charges, delivered 
in the heat of an election campaign, that a Wall 
Street-Armed Forces plot has been hatched to push the 
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country into war. Of another color is the bill of 
particulars advanced by Hanson Baldwin,! deriving 
its importance from his well-established position 
as military critic. He opens his brief with the 
general observation that military victory brings in 
its train “the double effect of carrying to new po- 
sitions of authority the militafy architects of 
victory, and encouraging in the rest of us dreams 
of an expanded manifest destiny for our country.” 
The basic trouble, then, is with you and me and the 
rest of the electorate. We are swept off our feet 
to start presidential booms for Eisenhower, MacArthur 
and others. We dream our dreams of pushing out our 
frontiers, gobbling up alien areas and peoples in 
our advance. To be sure, our history furnishes some 
warrant for that view, provided we stop the clock at 
the turn of the century. But do we not overlook a 
few vital pages when we ignore the record of the 
next five decades, including the self-denying ordi- 
nance which kept the United States from sharing in 
the territorial spoils of World War I? And, if ar- 
rant imperialism is sensed by Mr. Baldwin in the 
Administration policy on a trusteeship over Japan’s 
former Mandated Islands area, could we not have some 
mention of Soviet Russia’s immense territorial acces -~ 
sions by force of arms? Unless, of course, the pur- 
pose is to confuse the jury of public opinion, | 
Bemused by our adulation of the deeds of our 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen, grown accustomed to 
“wartime centralization of economic and political 
power in the federal government,” we are apparently 
moving steadily toward ‘the militarization of our 
government and of the American state of mind.” The 
root of the trouble, it appears, lies in “the grow 
ing influence of the military in American life,” a 
growth which Mr. Baldwin finds “dangerous to our 
democratic liberties .*’ All this leads to the con- 
clusion that war must surely come from ’ militant 
and overbearing strength and too great an emphasis 
on military as opposed to political, economic, and 
psychological strength The reader is not left to 
doubt that in Mr. Baldwin’s opinion such over 
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emphasis “on military’ has not only been reached but 
-ontinues to grow. 

The first bit of evidence cited in proof of these 
allegations is that a number of Armed Forces of fi- 
cers -- ten are listed by name -- are occupying key 
positions in the government. Mr. Baldwin admits 
that there is ‘nothing insidious in this per se,” 
adding that these men “are good public servants.” 
The danger he apprehends is the fact that, collec- 
tively, these men ‘‘represent a pattern; they have in 
common the habit of command and discipline and the 


mental outlook of years of military training -- a 
tendency to apply in their thinking the yardstick of 
physical power. It is a pattern to be watched.’ 


(Italics mine) 

Four of the ten officers who make up the danger- 
ous pattern are commanding troops in American occu- 
pied areas. Mention might have been made of the fact 
that the Armed Forces have repeatedly and fruitless- 
ly attempted to transfer their occupation chores to 
the civilians in the Department of State. Reviewing 
the list of developments in the Old World both be- 
fore and after the presentation of Mr. Baldwin’s 
bill of particulars, is it not probable that the 
American public sleeps better over the thought that 
we retain some semblance of power in areas where 
nothing except power has checked Russian aggression? 
Two of the remaining officers cited were importuned 
by politicians to run for the presidency. This is a 
not uncommon incident inour history since a victori 
ous general became our first, and one of our great- 
est, presidents. Without checking the records, I 
feel safe in saying that half of our presidents suf- 
fer from some taint of military service; also that 
their score of performance in office, collectively, 
will stand up for comparison with that of their 
purely civilian brethren in high office. Going 
further down the list, one discovers a retired Chief 
of Staff serving as Secretary of State, a retired 
admiral maintaining liaison between the White Hause 
and the Armed Forces, and a wartime brigadier in the 
State Department, after spending most of his adult 
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life in business and finance. It is difficult to 
discover in the above items a pattern, let alone a 
dangerous one. 

Perhaps the danger conceived is net one of num- 
bers but one which lies rather in the possibility 
that these men “apply in their thinking the yard- 
stick of military power.” One assumes the implica- 
tion that they have no other yardstick. In the same 
vein is the comment voiced by James Farley in a 
radio broadcast on Nov. 7, 1948, in which he declared 
that men trained solely to give and take orders de. 
velop an inflexibility of mind which unfits them for 
compromise, the soul of negotiation and policy. 

Effective answer to such charges has been given 
by former Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson and by 
one of his wartime assistants, Mr. John J. McCloy. ? 
Mr. McCloy remarks: “I can only state my impression 
gained from experience in both World Wars: That I 
have found the general level of brain-power and char- 
acter in all ranks at least as high among the profes 
sional officers as among the representative cross-~- 
section of lawyers, businessmen, and educators with 
whom I have been thrown into contact in civilian 
life.’’ Having established his position as to the 
capacity of the officers, he adds equal commendation 
on their performance. 

What Mr. McCloy does not point out is that a sub- 
stantial number of the officers who made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the war effort outside the 
field of combat came to their tasks with little ad 
hoc training. The prewar hierarchy of Armed Forces 
schools were organized and equipped solely to pro: 
duce masters of maneuver and combat. Those student 
officers who expanded the range of their knowledge 
and understanding into such fields as international 
relations did so almost wholly on a self-help basis. 
Others, assigned to general staff duties, grew up 
with their jobs. While it is no secret,that Pearl 
Harbor found the Armed Forces desperately short of 
officers who were qualified by knowledge and train: 
ing to,cope with the complexities of global, -total 
war, few have realized how that situation was a 
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normal by-product of our prewar national policy. 
The Army, for example, did not soon forget how the 
late President Wilson ordered the closing of the 
Army War College when a speech in Congress charged 
that institution with “making war plans.’’ The di 
rective was retracted as quickly as it had been an 
nounced, but only after the President discovered 
that the war plans were based on a defense hypothe 
Sis, and that, moreover, general staffs the world 
over were in a similar business. Down to the late 
thirties, the impact of national policy was so 
strongly felt in the Army schools that officers 
serving in the War Plans Division of the War Depart 
ment General Staff were confining their studies al. 
most wholly to area bound by “the bogs of New Jersey 


and the fogs of San Francisco.” At the top level of 


Army training student officers at the Army Industri- 
al College and the Army War College did manage to 
get their feet wet in the broad oceans of policy 
and international affairs. A real dunking never oc- 
curred, until after the hard lessons of World War II 
had been mastered. It need not be added that such a 
system of training, although it may turn out ideal 
field commanders, will produce few officers whose 
knowledge, vision, and judgment qualifies them for 
handling the broader aspects of policy. Fortunately, 
that untoward state of affairs is a thing of the 
past, as will be shown below. 

Wartime experience dealt out some hard lessons to 
the Armed Forces, among them the simple one that the 
jack-of-all-trades officers with special aptitude 
for combat is not the sole answer to military needs. 
In other words, battles can be lost as well as won 
in other places than the front line, the cockpit, 
or the bridge. And wars can be won -- or prevented -- 
before they break out. These matters gradually came 
home to the slowly evolving groups of uniformed 
staff specialists whose activities brought them into 
constant contact with every phase of not only our 
wartime mobilization but the parallel developments 
in Allied Nations’ lands. These activities to be 
sure, were purely military in character, with VE Day 
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and VJ Day as targets. Of forward planning beyond 
those limits there was little or none. The skeleton 
of that wartime staff machinery remained in being 
after the Axis had been destroyed, ready for use when 
the hoped-for peace revealed itself as yet another 
cold war. 

The war lessons were closely studied by two impor- 
tant groups in Washington, the planners in the Armed 
Forces and the Congress. The Gerow Board study and 
report, released to the press in 1946, gave the Army 
at long last a progression of graduate curricula 
marked by breadth as wellas realism and objectivity. 
The most striking instance of such modernization oc- 
curred when the Army called on a number of outstand- 
ing civilian educators to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion of the National War College curriculum. The 
planners of that project operated under a directive 
which required the transformation of a strictly Army 
schoel into a joint senior institution of all the 
Armed Forces and of the Department of State. Actual - 
ly, the gap between these two extremes had been 
partly spanned by the wartime establishment of the 
Army and Navy Staff College (ANSCOL). Faculty and 
student body of the National War College, as finally 
established conform to this joint military-civilian 
pattern. Not only is close liaison maintained with 
civilian graduate schools covering the social sci- 
ences and particularly international relations, but 
civilian educators are a vital element in the War 
College faculty. The first half of the nine-month 
course is devoted almost entirely to broadening the 
students’ background of knowledge of affairs, foreign 
and ‘domestic. This phase of the work is very largely 
in the hands of the civilian members of the faculty 
and visiting lecturers drawn from institutions of 
first rank in their respective fields. In addition, 
government experts, also largely civilian, make up 
most of the balance. A hundred yards distant from 
the War College plant, the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces carries on its program of studies in 
the economic field under much the same system~ The 
programs of the two schools are coordinated, partic 
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ularly in the assembly of the two student bodies to 
hear lectures of general interest 

All this is a far cry from the situation prevail 
ing not so many years ago when a student officer of 
mature years, finding himself on a committee charged 
with drafting an economic study of a European great 
power, began by hiring a tutor at Georgetown Univer 
sity toput him through “a quickie in elementary eco- 
nomics.’’ Today’s student officers embark on their 
second term of strategic studies with at least a 
sound framework of knowledge and an international 
perspective which most of their predecessors lacked. 
Transferred after graduation to stuff and policy 
assignments, they join the steadily growing pool of 
personnel well equipped to cope with the vastly in- 
creased responsibilities of the postwar Military 
Establishment. No small part of their assets is the 
acquired habit of working together with officers of 
other uniformed services and State Department person- 
nel. In other words, the basis for understanding, 
liaison, andreal unity has been provided as an extra 
dividend of the postwar system. 

Visiting educators occasionally raise a question 
as to thé need for devoting half of this final aca- 
demic year to the acquisition of a background which 
in large part might have been mastered earlier by 
men of the caliber selected forWar College training. 
The question is a fair one. The answer, like so 
many given earlier, lies in the narrowness of pre- 
war Armed Forces training. It will be some years 
still before this belated priming at top levels can 
be fully replaced by more advanced studies, years in 
which the Armed Forces will be reaping the progres- 
sively rising benefits of a corresponding reorganiza- 
tion of the entire school system down to the basic 
level where fledgling lieutenants step on the first 
rung of their graduate training. At every institu 
tion, tactics and technique -- the “mechanics of the 
trade’’ -- have been condensed to make room for 
broader studies, notably international relations: 

One of the most important postwar innovations is 
the setting up of the Career Management Group under 
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the Personnel and Administration Division of the 
Army General Staff. Its counterparts have been es- 
tablished in the other two services. Each year sev~ 
eral hundred young officers are selected for assign- 
ment to a wide range of graduate courses in civilian 
colleges. Public and business administration, inter 

national relations, and personnel management absorb 
a generous share of this group. The greater part 
of these courses run for two years. The demand for 
the end-product of such training is many times great- 
er than the supply. Most of the graduates are as~ 
signed to junior levels invarious staff departments, 
to West Point, or to special duties overseas. It 
will be some years before the full impact of their 
contribution is materially felt. In time, however, 
they will become the key men responsible for the co 

ordination of the power factor of national policy 
with all the other factors. And before that time, 
they will have raised the educational level of the 
annual intake of the Armed Forces schools. In career 
management one sees the Armed Forces’ recognition of 
the need for specialization. Screening and sifting 
will go hand in hand with the early years of train- 
ing and rotation. An individual’s aptitude for 
technology, military intelligence, international 
relations, or other vital specialties will bring him 
relatively early to the point in his career where 
his assignments will fall very largely in the field 
of his highest abilities. 

All such emphasis on improved training for mili- 
tary personnel, even though the student officers at 
top level schools are joined in classroom and lec. 
ture hall by State Department representatives, could 
not produce more than incidental benefits unless ac: 
companied by a functional interlock of executive 
agencies. Congress recognized that need when it 
drafted the National Security Act of 1947 after mak- 
ing a thorough study of the wartime improvisations 
for liaison between military and civilian agencies 
The pragmatic approach and solutions of the war days 
were confirmed by Congress:in law. Thus, under 
Title I of the National Security Act, the coordina- 
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tion of all federal agencies concerned with intel- 
_ligence, national resources and strategy is provided 
for. Title II of the act thereafter lays down the 
organization of the unified National Military Es- 
tablishment headed by the Secretary of Defense 

Control at this level, no less so than at the higher 
coordinating level established under Title I, is 
securely vested in civilian hands. By the same 
token, the principle that policy commitments must be 
kept within the bounds of military capabilities in 
all matters where the power factor is involved, is 
preserved. Such an organization provides reasonable 
assurance that our strategy to preserve the peace 
and national security, or failing in that, to win 
any war in which we may be involved, is geared to 
reality. It marks the first important step in our 
peacetime history toward putting the business of 
security on a business basis. It can and may do away 
with our long-standing dependence on “American bluff’ 
as a hole card in American diplomacy. It may mean 
that the day of gambling with our security, fashion- 
ing and modifying our policy in response to every 
surge of emotion which sweeps the country, is a 
thing of the past. We may even become accustomed 
to reading news items like the following: 


“For the first time in history, a formal inclusive 
Statement of U.S. foreign policy, including an ap- 
praisal of its ‘objectives, commitments, and risks’ 
in relation to ‘actual and potential military 
power,’ has been drafted. It was the work of the 
National Security Council, which includes the Presi- 
dent and the Secretaries of State and Defense. Also, 
within recent weeks the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
completed the first over-all, long-range strategy to 
be followed in event of a worsening international 
Situation or war.’ (Newsweek, Nov. 1, 1948) 


War and military victory have compelled a thor- 
oughgoing reappraisal of the whole range of our'pol 
icy making and implementations. For the time being 
at least, the American public appears to have abjured 
indulgence in what Prof. E. L. Woodward? character- 
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izes as “chauvinistic pacifism,’’ the view that a 
command from one’s own country, particularly when 
broadcast in so holy a cause as the preservation or 
restoration of peace, must surely be answered by 
global acceptance and obedience Instead it recog- 
nizes the part that power plays in policy and de 
mands that specialists in power and specialists in 
policy must not only learn each other’s business. 
but must work together for the common goals of peace 
and security 

A glance at one current policy problem, not ex 
actly one of the first order, will help to illus- 
trate the necessity of closest understanding between 
the civilian and military agencies concerned. The 
question is: Shall we withdraw our occupation force 
from Korea, and if so, under what conditions? That 
question promptly spawns a large and nasty brood, 
all of them clothed in military uniforms. To cite a 
few: (1) Would our withdrawal become the signal for 
a Communist inspired “Peoples’ Revolution” of the 
type common in the satellite area of Soviet expan 
sion? (2) Would Communist control of Korea bring 
back into being that earlier nightmare of the Japan- 
ese people, “the pistol pointed at the heart of 
Japan’? (3) Is it possible to create in reasonable 
time and at not too great a cost a South Korean 
armed force capable of defending the country against 
a drive by the Communist~-trained constabulary of 
North Korea? (4) Would the continuance of American 
occupation invite another Bataaninthe event of war’? 
No one except the fellow traveler and the chauvinis-~ 
tic pacifist will contend that such questions can be 
properly weighed unless full attention is given to 
the power factors involved. By the same token, any 
decision based on purely military considerations 
might run counter to the broader aspects of our Far 
Eastern policy. What is true of the Korean problem 
is repeated at every spot in the world where peace 
is endangered, most particularly in those areas 
where the lines between Eastern aggression and West. 
ern defense are hardening. : 

The Korean problem is relatively simple. More 
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complicated is the drawing up of the national secu- 
rity budget. Contrary to general opinion, the bud- 
get of the National Military Establishment is but 
one, though much the largest, item of the over-all 
total. Other items of major importance are ECA’s 
requirements, funds to buy food for occupied areas, 
stockpiling funds for other than military agencies. 
The Treasury, Bureau of the Budget, Federal Reserve, 
and Department of Agriculture are a few of the agen 
cies concerned. Obviously, the representatives of 
all these divisions must understand the security 
problem and conversely the Armed Forces will have to 
understand the impact of their proposals on other 
foreign programs and on the internal economy of the 
United States if the nation’s interests are to be 
properly served. 

Once these matters are fully understood by the 
public, there can be no question of returning the 
Armed Forces to the hole in the corner they occupied 
before the war. With understanding will come a 
greater concern for the selection and education of 
qualified military personnel to fill the niches 
where power and policy become ome’ and inseparable. 

We are living in a period of transition in the 
formulation and implementation of foreign policy. 
The major lines of the evolution in our national 
security appear to have been established; the de- 
tails will no doubt undergo many changes as trial 
and-error discloses what means and methods best 
serve the nation’s interests. Public scrutiny will 
be beneficial so long as it sticks to the truth, 
screening out irresponsible and unfounded charges 
before addressing itself to the nation’s ear. Other- 
wise, we run the danger of repeating the mistakes of 
the nineteen-thirties, when we swallowed the theme of 
The Road to War, the most expensive volume ever 
bought by the American people. 


ae wr 
The Military Moves In,’’ Harpers, December, 1947. 


2 “In Defense of the Army Mind,” Harpers, April, 1947. 


3 “The Six Great Challenges to Peace,*’ The New York Times 
Magazine, October 31, 1948. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Albert L. Seligmann 


A cartoon in a national magazine in 1943 portrayed 
the Department of State as a football team in ac- 
tion. Several high officials were calling signals, 
one of them in Spanish, a number of others were at- 
tempting to execute plays over the heads of and 
around these top men, and, while the bewildered 
spectators watched this sight with dismay, on the 
sidelines at least one other Cabinet member was 
busily engaged sending up “trial balloons.’ The 
implication was that the United States Department of 
State was sadly in need of reorganization; that re- 
sponsibilities were not clearly defined; that the 
United States had no determined “set of plays,” no 
foreign policy. This criticism was one that gained 
increasing popularity as the result of the war which 
focused public attention on our international rela- 
tions. The Department expanded by leaps and bounds 
to meet its added responsibilities in a number of 
related and unrelated fields; operating under in- 
creased pressure, ever in the limelight, its faults 
were glaringly exposed. 

In 1937 there were 800 employees inthe Home Serv- 
ice of the Department. By 1943 this number had 
grown to 3,000, and with the absorption of a number 
of war agencies, the total reached a high of 7,200 
in 1945; in 1947 there were 6,542 persons on the 
payroll, an eightfold increase in ten years. Tradi- 
tionally, expansion of the Department had been ap- 
proached on the principle of equal division of re- 
sponsibility, with secondary thought given to group. 
ing similar functions together. Thus, one Assistant 
Secretary was responsible for aviation, finance, 
Canada and Greenland, Passport Division and Di- 
vision of International Conferences. Under these cir- 
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cumstances, an action paper requiring approval by 
any number of interested divisions, was apt to be 
buffeted back and forth until it emerged in a very 
much bedraggled condition, and often as not, too 
late. Such adjustments as were made in organization 
up to 1944 were of a piecemeal fashion, and the De- 
partment continued to be described as “an army with- 
out a staff.” 

Fully aware of the problems involved, Secretary 
of State Hull initiated a major reorganization plan 
in the fall of 1943, this emerging as Departmental 
Order 1218 on January 15, 1944. The most important 
revision was to group divisions with similar func- 
tions together under twelve “line offices,’ each 
office reporting to one of three Assistant Secre 
taries, or to the Under Secretary. Thus, consider- 
able relief was afforded the Assistant Secretaries, 
who had previously been accountable for as many as 
ten divisions; now only the office directors report- 
ed to them directly. The distinction between the 
functional and geographic approaches was made sharper, 
and internal administrative channels were clarified 
for the first time. Another innovation of the Hull 
reorganization was the création of a Department of 
State Policy Committee, to meet thrice weekly, con- 
Sisting of the Secretary (chairman), Under Secretary 
(vice chairman), Assistant Secretaries, Legal Ad 
visor, Special Advisors, and Office Directors. In 
cognizance of the fact that reorganization must be 
a continuing process, the Division of Administrative 
Management was entrusted with responsibility for 
making studies with a view to future changes. 

Under Secretary Stettinius, further reorganiza 
tion along these lines resulted in the appointment 
of five additional Assistant Secretaries, two of 
them in charge of the geographic offices, which had 
hitherto reported directly to the Under Secretary. 
Testifying before a subcommittee of the House Com. 
mittee on Appropriations in February 1945, John Ross, 
Director of Departmental Administration, stated that 
after the December changes by Stettinius, 85-90% of 
the reorganization had been accomplished, and‘ basi- 
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cally...the organization structure will continue much 
as itis now.’’ Despite a statement by Mr. Ross in the 
American Foreign Service Journal that“ this reorgani- 
zation will better adapt the framework of the De- 
partment to meet the constantly changing war situa- 
tion and the foreseeable postwar demands upon the 
foreign policy,’’ in reality most of these changes 
were of an office management nature, aimed at dele- 
gating operating detail to subordinate officials, 
but they hardly touched the fundamental methods of 
policy formation 

At his first news conference after becoming 
Secretary of State in January 1947, General Mar- 
shall repeated over and over that he had “ joined 
a team” and did not contemplate any drastic changes. 
Indeed most of the changes in the Department that 
have been made to date have been on the top levels. 
Robert A. Lovett, former Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, who succeeded Dean Acheson as Under Secre- 
tary, acts as a sort of Chief of Staff for Marshall. 
The Under Secretary had previously had responsibili- 
ties of his own, including until recently supervi-~ 
sion of a number of offices. Now, much as in the 
military organizations, he acts as a clearing agent 
for all matters directed to the Secretary; even the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs made it a point 
to report through him, though his office was on an 
almost equal level. For the first time, all the geo: 
graphic offices were placed under one Assistant Sec- 
retary, Norman Armour, (now resigned) who controlled 
the offices formerly under Assistant Secretaries 
Dunn and Braden. Charles Saltzman succeeded General 
Hilldring as Assistant Secretary for Occupied Areas; 
William Benton remained as Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs until October 1947, George V. Allen 
being appointed to fill the vacancy in February 
1948; and Assistant Secretaries Willard Thorp (Eco- 
nomic Affairs), Garrison Norton (Transportation and 
Communication), and John Peurifoy (Administration) 
remained in their posts as did Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, William Clayton. This latter office 
was created by special act of Congress for a period 
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of two years extending to August 1948, but after 
Clayton’s resignation in October 1947, the post was 
not filled, and in February 1948, personnel were 
transferred to the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs. 

On April 22, 1948 the Public Affairs area was re- 
organized, the major change being the division of 
the Office of Information and Educational Exchange 
into the Office of International Information and 
the Office of Educational Exchange, with implemen- 
tation of the Fulbright Program for exchange of 
‘students part of the functions of the latter. The 
Office of International Information has been playing 
an increasingly important role in fulfilling its 
purpose, “To support United States foreign policy 
by giving foreign peoples atrue picture of the aims, 
policies, and institutions of the United States and 
by promoting mutual understanding between the people 
of the United States and other peoples as an essen- 
tial foundation for durable peace.” 

The Office of Special Political Affairs, formerly 
under a Special Assistant (corresponding in rank to 
an Assistant Secretary), was given a title which 
more accurately denoted its functions, Office of 
United Nations Affairs, and was placed directly un- 
der the Under Secretary. This office, under the di- 
rection of Dean Rusk, supervises a New York office 
organized on the lines of a diplomatic mission, with 
Ambassador Austin as Chief of Mission. It is the 
current solution to a problem that plagued members 
of the League as well as the U.N., namely, just what 
should be the position of the governmental repre- 
sentative to the international organization. 

Coordination of intelligence activities in the 
Department had been a sore spot for many years, and 
with the outbreak of war the shortcomings of the 
Department in this field became more obvious. On 
April 22, 1946 the Russell Plan for Organization 
of Positive Intelligence Research was activated. 
This plan provided for a Special Assistant for Re- 
search and Intelligence having under him an Advi- 
sory Committee on Intelligence, an Office of Intel- 
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ligence Coordination and Liaison, and an Office of 
Intelligence Collection and Dissemination. In each 
geographic office there was organized a research 
division, the head of which reported to the Director 
of the Office, but at the same time was responsible 
for keeping in touch with the Office of Intelligence 
Coordination and Liaison, as well as with other re: 
search units. Under Marshall, this plan was revised 
by taking the research divisions back from the po- 
litical offices and placing them under an Office of 
Intelligence Research The Special Assistant in 
charge of Research and Intelligence now supervises 
this office and the Office of Libraries and Intel 
ligence Acquisition 

More far reaching, perhaps, than these changes 
on the Assistant Secretary and Office level, were 
the creation of a Policy Planning Committee, and the 
expansion of the functions of the Executive Secre- 
tariat. The formation of a separate policy planning 
Organization had long been recommended to remedy 
the charges that the Department of State ‘never acts 
but just reacts * At one point, a former Department 
official recommended that the Secretary of State be 
concerned only with policy, and that he have under 
him three Under Secretaries, all of Cabinet rank. 
handling intelligence and economic relations, diplo-: 
matic relations. and information (including the 
duty of replying to questions proffered in the 
course of Congressional debates) As indicated 
above, the 1944 reorganization plans created a Pol 
icy Committee, but this was not an independent body 
consisting rather of officials with other respon. 
sibilities. On May 5, 1947, a five man Policy Plan 
ning Committee was set up under the direction of 
the Under Secretary ‘'to assure the development 
of a long-range policy which will serve as a frame- 
work for program-planning and a guide for current 
policy decisions and operations.'’ The Committee was 
to anticipate the problems the Department might 
encounter and undertake studies on broad political 
economic problems which the Department might submit 
to SWNACC (State, War, Navy, Air Coordinating Com- 
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mittee, then SWNCC) or similar bodies. George F. 
Kennan, former Deputy for Foreign Affairs at the 
National War College, was named chairman of the 
Committee, with Carleton Savage as executive secre- 
tary. The appointment of Kennan indicates our pres- 
ent concern with relations with Soviet Russia, in- 
asmuch as both he and Charles Bohlen, who replaced 
Benjamin Cohen as Counselor, are regarded as Rus: 
Sian experts. 

As long as both the functional and geographic 
approaches to foreign policy remain, there will ex- 
ist the problem of bringing a matter to the atten- 
tion of the several divisions in the Department 
that might be concerned. In an effort to meet this 
problem, the powers of the Executive Secretariat 
were enlarged in March 1947, so that the Secretariat 
became a channel whereby policy and matters orig- 
inating in any branch might be brought before the 
appropriate committee or office. Intra-departmental 
committees, at one time numbering forty-one, con- 
stitute the nerve system of the Department. The 
Committee Secretariat Branch of the Executive Sec- 
retariat aids in the establishment of these commit- 
tees. Heading the Executive Secretariat is ‘Carlisle 
Humelsine, a wartime aide of General Marshall. 

The picture at the top was completed in May 1948, 
with the addition of the post of Coordinator for 
Foreign Aid and Assistance in the office of the 
Under Secretary, with the function of “coordinating 
Departmental planning and operations on foreign aid 
and assistance programs administered by the ECA” 
and to ‘“‘serve as the Department’s principal liaison 
officer with ECA.’’ Such other changes as were made 
were of a minor nature, mostly in the divisions, 
such as the separation of the Carribean and Central 
America Division into a Division of Carribean Af- 
fairs and a Division of Central America and Panama 
Affairs. By no means a minor change was the physical 
move of the major part of the Department between 
January and August 1947 to the New State Department 
Building. Wartime expansion had caused the Depart- 
ment to find space in forty-eight buildings, but 
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after the move, which was delayed during Secretary 
Byrnes’ administration, all offices were housed in 
twelve buildings within a one-block radius. 

Despite the measures taken in the last few 
years, many of the basic problems that have consist - 
ently perplexed the Department remain. There is 
still a:tendency for the Departmental structure to 
be top-heavy; from three Assistant Secretaries and 
twelve line offices in 1944, it has grown to six 
Assistant Secretaries (plus a Special Assistant) 
and eighteen line offices in 1948. It would seem 
unnecessary, for example, to have the Coordinator 
for Foreigh Aid and Assistance report directly to 
the Under Secretary, as this only accentuates the 
above-mentioned tendency. But aside from this ad- 
ministrative aspect, there are even more fundamental 
problems that remain to be solved. One of these is 
the tradition that all immediate subordinates of 
the Secretary submit~ their resignations when there 
is a change in this post. It has often been men- 
tioned that our refusal to follow the British sys-~- 
tem, in which a Permanent Under Seéretary stays in 
office through successive administrations, has re- 
sulted in a lack of continuity in-our foreign pol- 
icy. No matter how capable are the new officers the 
Secretary might appoint, there is no substitute 
for years of experience in a particular job or re- 
lated jobs. An ex-diplomat suggested in a letter to 
The New York Times that a minimum of fifteen to 
twenty years service in the Department be required 
before becoming Under Secretary, and ten to fifteen 
yeats for an Assistant Secretary. Naturally, there 
is no objection to the new Secretary bringing with 
him such special advisors and assistants as he may 
choose, but development of a bi-partisan foreign 
policy, the asserted goal of both major parties, 
requires some continuity at high levels. It is in- 
teresting to note that a report of the Bureau of 
the Budget, regarding organization of the Depart: 
ment, recently recommended that there be a permanent 
Under Secretary in charge of departmental mahage- 
ment and administration. 
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Another fault of the present system is that many 
able officials at top levels have been forced to 
resign because the attraction of.a maximum salary 
of $10,000 is not commensurate with what. private 
law practice, etc., offers. The natural result is 
that there is a tendency for high positions to be 
held by either those with outside means, or men not 
as capable as the best possibly available. In any 
event, there is a pressing need for remedying a sit- 
uation which resulted in five Under Secretaries in 
as many years. 

Another problem involving personnel is the dis- 
tinction between the Home Service of the Department 
and the Foreign Service. The Roger’s Act of 1924 
unified the diplomatic and consular services, but 
at the same time the demarcation between the For- 
eign Service as a whole and the rest of the Depart 
ment became more pronounced. Although the Office of 
Director-General of the Foreign Service is in the 
Department, and Foreign Service officers serve in 
Washington, particularly in the geographic divi- 
sions, the United States is unique among the great 
powers in that there is no complete integration of 
personnel. [In addition, ‘the Foreign Service Act 
limits tours of duty in Washington for Foreign 
Service officers to four years. This provision re- 
sulted in the transfer in the last two years of 
three of the heads of the four geographic offices 
to diplomatic posts in the field. It seems incredi- 
ble that the United States Government should be 
prevented from employing the best talent available 
where most needed in the conduct of its foreign 
relations. 

A joint investigation team was set up under the 
auspices of the Bureau of the Budget with repre- 
sentatives of both services to investigate the 
practices of foreign governments in this respect, 
with a view to making recommendations for the De- 
partment of State. One suggestion that has been 
fellowed is to spread out Foreign Service personnel 
in Washington in divisions other than the geograph- 
ic, where they have most generally been assigned to 
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country desks. Although the task of merging a ca- 
reer with a non-career service is fraught with 
peril (as witness the case of the Army) Assistant 
Secretary of Administration Peurifoy has been given 
the green light by Secretary Marshall to proceed 
with the effort. In July 1947 he stated before a 
House subcommittee investigating the organization 
of the State Department, “That will have to be 
done and no one else has ever had the nerve to try 
it before; but I am going to try it, and I may 
stub my toe in doing it.”’ 

As already indicated, in recent years: the scope 
of the Department’s work has greatly expanded so 
that it now includes health and sanitation proj- 
ects, educational work (including relations with 
UNESCO), assignment of international radio fre- 
quencies, etc. The consequence has been an overlap 
with other executive agencies in many areas, an 
overlap of which Congress with its hand on the 
purse strings is keenly aware. At best, this prob- 
lem is solved through liaison with other interested 
departments. Thus, when the Division of Labor 
Relations was created in the Office of Economic 
Affairs, its activities regarding the relation of 
wages and working conditions abroad to foreign 
policy, international labor, health and social wel- 
fare matters, the interest of labor in the United 
States in international labor matters, etc., were 
coordinated with those of the Department of Labor 
through liaison. At worst, the Bureau of the Budget 
was called on to settle a dispute between the State 
Department and the Department of Commerce as to 
jurisdiction in the field of foreign trade. Roy 
Dangerfield, vice-president of the University of 
Oklahoma, who was called upon to make a survey, 
recommended that inquiries of business men on for- 
eign trade be referred to Commerce and that no re- 
search in the field of financial and economic de- 
velopment be conducted by State. He further recom- 
mended that the Department of State merge its In- 
ternational Resources Division and Petroleum Divi- 
sion with the Investments and Economic Development 
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Division (a recommendation that was not carried 


out), and that the Office of International Trade in | 


the Department of Commerce notify the Department of 
State of all decisions and clearances It was in 
response to criticism of subcommittees of both the 
House and the Senate that the Shipping Division 
was encroaching in operating fields, that this di- 
tision was abolished on July 1, 1948. In short the 
Department must constantly be wary lest: its ever- 
increasing variety of activities overrun those of 
other agencies, with possible conflicting policies 
‘as a result 

The problem of the relationship of the Depart- 
ment with Congress is treated elsewhere in this 
issue, so suffice it to mention that the place of 
such liaison in the organizational structure is not 
settled. Under Secretary Stettinius, an Assistant 
Secretary was given this particular function, but in 
the present organization, responsibility rests with 
the Legal Advisor, who is to he kept informed of all 
communications, oral or written, with the Legisla- 
tive Branch 

Perhaps the crux of the difficulties of organiza- 
tion in the Department of*State is the never-solved 
conflict between the functional and geographic ap 
proaches to foreign policy. As the Department now 
stands, the latter is represented in the geographic 
offices, while the former is seen in the three sets 
of offices dealingwith Economic Affairs, Transporta- 
tion and Communication, and Public Affairs. As long 
as the two approaches exist it is impossible not to 
have functional offices with geographic appendages 
and vice versa. Maintenance of this system means de- 
lay and conflict in determining a policy, no matter 
how effective intra-departmental committees may be; 
it means also that there is always the question of 
where to place responsibility for an additional 
function of the Department. 

What may be considered as a possible solution to 
many of the ills of the Department would be to cre. 
ate for each country a sort of diplomatic mission in 
Washington. Patterned after the missions aborad, it 
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would mean that for each country there would be the 
necessary economic experts, information officers, 
etc. Some of these might be assigned not at the 
country level, but at the division or office level, 
but to make this theoretical system function proper- 
ly there should be complete integration of the For- 
eign and Home Services. 

While such proposals as indicated above may be a 
long way off, reorganization studies continue. In 
1944 a Division of Administrative Management was set 
up ‘to conduct studies toward improvements in the De“ 
partment; today this responsibility rests in the 
Office of Budget and Planning’s Division of Organ- 
ization and Budget. At the request of Secretary 
Byrnes, the Bureau of the Budget made a study in 
1945, and the following year Major General Otto O. 
Nelson submitted a report at the instigation of As- 
sistant Secretary Russell, but this report, though 
printed, was never released. Most recently, the 
Brown-Lodge Bill empowered the Hoover Commission to 
make an exhaustive study of the organization of the 
executive agencies, and, while no report is sched- 
uled to be issued until January 1949, it is said 
that some of the recommendations noted above may be 
in the offing. 

The purpose of pointing out some of the diffi- 
culties that are present in the Department of 
State’s organization is not to say that ‘‘we have no 
foreign policy,’’ or that “the Department is in a 
muddle,” but simply to indicate that there is a wide 
range for improvement. As long as the officials of 
the Department remain cognizant of this fact, as 
they evidently are, there is high hope that we will 
Soon see a more efficient and smooth-~- functioning 
Department of State. 













THE NEW FOREIGN SERVICE 


Robert B. Warner 


With the passage of the Rogers Act of 1924, 
the diplomatic and consular services of the United 
States became integrated in a single organization, 
the “Foreign Service of the United States.” In 1946 
the Foreign Service maintained over three hundred 
establishments abroad, ranging from embassies 
employing over three hundred persons to the less 
important consulates staffed by a few employees. 

The Foreign Service has always developed in 
response to the increasing foreign interests and 
commitments of the United States. In periods of 
international crisis the attention of the nation has 
been directed to its foreign relations and the need 
for a-stronger and more effective foreign service. 
This in turn has attracted a larger number of men of 
ability, sincerity and experience. But in the less 
colorful periods, the Service has suffered from the 
general public apathy towards foreign affairs. In 
these’ periods there has been a scarcity of capable 
officers because of insufficiency of funds, lack of 
advancement opportunities and the operation of the 
spoils system. 

Nevertheless, the development of the Service has 
always proceeded in the direction of establishing’ a 
professional department, consisting of carefully 
chosen, well trained men who, as public servants, 
make the conduct of the country’s foreign relations 
their career. During the Federal Period from 1789- 
1828, the early leaders of the country had envisaged 
such a career foreign service. This intent was 
observed in practice until about 1828, when partisan- 
ship and the spoils system began to undermine the 
short but excellent tradition of the Service, which 
at that time was one of the best in the world. Since 
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that date there have been several attempts to place 
the Foreign Service on a firmer and more permanent 
basis and to preserve a continuity of administration 
which would serve as an effective aid in the deter- 
mination and implementation of future policy. The 
Acts of 1856, 1906, 1915, 1924, 1931 and 1946 are 
evidences of the efforts to remove the Foreign Serv~ 
ice from party politics and favoritism and to devel- 
op it into an effective arm of the Department of 
State. 

Effective participation by the United States in 
international affairs requires that it be represented 
by the best men that can be recruited or trained. 
The President and Secretary of State depend upon the 
Foreign Service as their source of reliable and im- 
partial information on political and economic condi- 
tions abroad. It is the responsibility of the 
Foreign Service to furnish the executive department 
with information on new trends or events, apprize it 
of any developments which appear to threaten inter- 
national peace or American interests, as well as to 
submit plans for the protection and advancement of 
American interests. The Service must perform such 
negotiations with foreign countries as are necessary 
for the succ<3sful implementation of United States 
policy. It also represents the purposes and ideals 
of the American people to the other peoples of the 
world. In addition to the older and more tradition- 
al functions of the Foreign Service in regard to 
citizenship and nationality, shipping, immigration, 
and the promotion of American trade, which activ- 
ities must be continued, there is the undertaking 
of specialized missions and the fulfilment of Amer- 
ican obligations to the United Nations. 

The personnel of the Foreign Service must be pre- 
pared to assume the responsibilities which the posi- 
tion of leadership in foreign affairs of the United 
States demands. This task has become more difficult 
during the past three decades with the increasing 
complexity of the relations between nations due to 
new industrial, political and economic techniques 
and considerations. Such advances as have been made 
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since the establishment of the League of Nations in 
international monetary cooperation, international 
trade agreements, and the exchange of technical in 

formation on disease control, agriculture, aviation 
and new scientific methods, etc., require that a 
nation be represented in the specialized fields. 
Consequently the work of foreign offices has expanded 
the scope of the traditional roles and functions 

In this respect, there is the danger, as pointed 
out by Mr. Chapin, former Director General of the 
Foreign Service, of transforming ‘a highly special- 
ized business into a general store.” Such expansion 
necessitates ‘the addition to the Service of special- 

ists in various fields, as well as the familiarizing 
of the regular eStieces with technical and special- 

ized matters outside of their own fields. 

In this unavoidable expansion of the Foreign Serv- 
ice two possible errors must be avoided. The Service 
must not become merely a‘ general staff’ delegating 
divers operations to other agencies, nor a cumber- 
somely large and complex organization of activities 
of specialists and technicians far removed from the 
traditional sphere of foreign affairs. The answer to 
this problem must be an organization that is able to 
determine, co-ordinate, and implement operations and 
policy with a minimum of dependence upon outside 
agencies and specialists. Toward the realization of 
this goal the United States Congress passed the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946.! 

This legislation was the result of over two years 
study by the Department of State and officials of 
the Foreign Service, and of a number of meetings 
with a subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The Act was designed to accomplish five 
major reforms: (1) Reorganization of the Foreign 
Service; (2) Establishment of a new promotion and 
retirement system; (3) Increases in salaries and 
allowances; (4) Provision for additional training 
and the re-Americanization of Foreign Service Offi 


1 For an excellent treatment of this Act and the pegesge 


Service in peseret, see “American Foreign Service,” by 
Rives Childs 
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cers; (5) Incorporation of previous legislation 
into one basic law. 

The reorganization of the Service was accomplished 
by classifying personnel into five groups: Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers, Foreign Service Officers, 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers, Foreign Service 
Staff Officers and employees, and alien personnel. 
This revision was necessary to overcome the adminis: 
trative difficulties of the Service, which had become 
increasingly complex over a period of years through 
the addition of numerous grades and categories. The 
system of eleven grades was reduced to seven, the 
highest one being the new class of Career Minister. 
By the introduction of this class it has been made 
possible for Foreign Service officers to become 
Ambassadors and Ministers without resigning from the 
Foreign Service. Thus the highest positions in the 
Diplomatic Service are open to officers of the 
career service. 

Outstanding officers in Class One are promoted to 
the grade of Career Minister when they are appointed 
Ambassadors, Ministers, Counselors at important posts, 
Consuls General at posts like Shanghai or Jerusalem, 
or to high positions within the Department of State 
If for any reason the officer ends his service in one 
of these high positions, he remains in the class of 
Career Minister and is available for assignment to 
some important post with the Service or in the De- 
partment of State. Thus the career officer is pro- 
tected from partisan changes under a new President. 
Should the successful career officer be appointed to 
an ambassadorship in some very prominent post, such 
as Paris or'London, he would receive during that duty 
the full salary accorded that mission. 

The regulations concerning the re~constitution of 
the grade system and the making of appointments to 
ranking positions should be recognized as one of the 
most significant contributions to the improvement of 
the Service and the general efficiency of American 
diplomacy. During the period of the spoils system 
the important posts were very frequently parcelled 
out as political and personal favors. Regardless of 
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the fact that’ many prominent and capable men were 
chosen, they usually had no experience in foreign 
affairs. Often the choice of the appointments was 
restricted to those with sufficient personal wealth 
to maintain the high expenses of the post. 

Such a policy was detrimental to the Service 
because it discouraged men from seeking employment 
in a field where ability was seldom rewarded. It was 
likewise detrimental to American interests because 
it allowed the important posts to be filled by in- 
competent or poorly trained personnel. Many of these 
parvenu diplomats were incapable of performing any- 
thing more than the outward show of representation. 
They officiated at banquets and attended conferences 
but they were unable to direct and co-ordinate the 
work of their subordinate officers. Actually many 
of these inexperienced diplomatists impeded the work 
of their staffs because of their ignorance of what 
the tasks were and how they could best be accom- 
plished. The uncertainty of advancement according to 
ability, service and probity was not conducive to 
recruitment of new officers of promise. 

An appreciable bitterness developed among the 
subordinate career officers of the Service because 
of this uncertainty of reward and recognition, and 
the frequent enjoyment of the results of their 
efforts by some political appointee. Under such an 
administration there is little wonder that good men 
either left the service or refused to enter it in 
the first place. The consequence was that the United 
States was clearly not represented by men of ability 
or experience. However, it is now possible, under 
the Act of 1946, for career men to advance to the 
highest positions according to their capabilities. 
The only limitation is the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent to appoint Ambassadors and Ministers. 

The second part of the re-organization answers 
another need of the Foreign Service. The diplomatic 
positions are essentially of a political nature. It 
is not difficult to understand this when one real 
izes that it is the diplomat who represents his 
country in its negotiations and its relations in 
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general with other states. The diplomat, i.e., the 
Foreign Service Officer, must understand and be able 
to synthesize the various components ~-- economic, 
legal, cultural and psychological -- of a political 
situation. A diplomat is a combination of representa- 
tive, reporter, negotiator and protector of his 
nation’s interests. 

Although he may be an expert in an area or group 
of countries that are ethnically, culturally and/or 
linguistically related, such as Latin America or 
the Balkans, his usefulness will be limited if he 
develops an excellence in such a particular skill or 
subject to the extent of neglecting other phases of 
the over-all pattern of work. The Foreign Service 
Officer must have an all-around experience and a 
broad appreciation of all aspects of his work -- eco- 
nomic, political and cultural; for he cannot, as a 
mere specialist, hope 'to suggest, coordinate and 
make policy. 

Nevertheless, an appreciable amount of the work 
of a diplomatic mission requires the effort and ad- 
vice of specialists. This need has been felt par- 
ticularly in the past twenty-five years. Under the 
old law the Service had no means of regularly em- 
ploying such specialists. Even when the Service 
required the help of employees from another govern- 
ment department, it was impossible to obtain such 
if the individuals in question had worked for the 
government less than five years. And it was not pos- 
sible to get the services of persons outside of the 
government employ regardless of the urgency. It was 
impossible to commission as diplomatic or consular 
officer any person already assigned under the old 
legislation. There was no way to set, in the first 


‘instance, the salary of a person so assigned, nor 


was it possible to vary it later. It was required 
that the person be paid precisely the same salary 
that he received in his former position. 

To meet this need the Act of 1946 established the 
Foreign Service Reserve and the Staff branch of the 
Foreign Service. To the Foreign Service Officer 
Reserve belong officers who perform specialized" 
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duties and who are not slated for top diplomatic 
positions. This group includes such men as informa- 
tion specialists, cultural attachés, aviation author- 
ities, etc. At the end of their assignment periods 
these Reserve Officers revert to an inactive status 
and go back to their previous jobs. However, men who 
evince an interest in the Service and who are quali. 
fied for it may be appointed to the regular Foreign 
Service after having served four years in the Re- 
serve (three years if over 3]). The salaries, posi- 
tions and titles of these Reserve Officers are equiv- 
alent to those of the regular Foreign Service Offi- 
cers, for they are placed in classes according to 
their professional competence. 

The Staff branch of the Foreign Service consists 
of all Americans in the Service who are not Foreign 
Service Officers or Foreign Service Reserve Officers 
The top salary in this branch is ten thousand dol- 
lars per year. A staff officer or employee may be 
transferred to the regular Foreign Service after 
having served four years (three years if over 31), 
provided that he has satisfied certain qualifica-~- 
tions and passes an examination. In the upper and 
middle sections of the Staff branch are the func- 
tionsl and administrative specialists, such as the 
chief administrative officer at Paris or a civil air 
attache at Léndon. In the lower ranks of the Staff 
branch are placed the junior administrative person 
nel, radio operators, couriers, clerks, typists, 
translators, code technicians, etc. 

There is a good reason for this division between 
the Foreign Service Officer personnel and the other 
two groups. The recruiting, promotion and retirement 
regulations of the officer branch are set up in 
order to facilitate the training of personnel for 
leadership, command and policy-making. To recruit 
on this basis all of the personnel required would be 
unnecessary and expensive. The creation of the Re- 
serve Officer division serves two additional purposes. 
First, it diversifies the experience of the regular 
Foreign Service Officer by permitting his assignment 
to various political, economic, administrative, 
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cultural and international organizations, as well as 
to the Department of State itself. And secondly, it 
improves the efficiency and broadens the outlook of 
State Department personnel through their association 
with Foreign Service and Foreign Service Reserve 
Officers and by their temporary appointment as For- 
eign Service Reserve Officers abroad. 

Regardless of the fact that it is now possible 
for career officers to advance to the highest diplo- 
matic positions, merely the opening of the top posi- 
tions to career men who have advanced through the 
six grades by ability would be ineffective unless 
promotion through the six grades were made possible 
To induce men to devote their best efforts and time 
to a career there must be room at the top, as well 
as opportunities along the way. This creation of 
opportunities for advancement is taken care of in 
the second of the five reforms, where the necessary 
correlation between separation and promotion was 
established. Room at the top level is now made by 
retiring Class One officers at the age of sixty and 
Career Ministers at 65. Room is assured by retiring 
all officers who fail in promotion. This system is 
similar to that used by the United States Navy, and 
is based on the principle that officers who fail to 
develop beyond a cert: in capacity should be retired 
from the service. 

There are, as we have noted, six classes below 
the rank of Career Minister. Each year that an offi- 
cer remains in a particular class he is entitled to 
an in-grade salary increase. However, he can stay in 
each class only a given number of years. An officer 
who fails to be promoted is considered as having 
reached the limit of his development. Such an offi- 
cer does not possess the requisites of a Class One 
officer nor those of a Minister or Ambassador, and 
it is to the interest of the Service to replace him 
with a subordinate officer who is equally competent 
and perhaps able to advance beyond him 

This system insures the continuous development of 
officers at every level and prevents the accumula- 
tion of personnel who have achieved the limit of 
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their abilities. These promotions are determined by 
carefully selected boards who base their decisions 
on the evidences of the officer’s contributions to 
the Service. As an aid toascertaining efficiency and 
value ratings, the boards employ the modern scien- 
tific methods of personnel psychology. Though the 
average period required for advancing from Class Six 
to Class One is twenty-seven years, it is possible 
for an officer to accomplish this in fifteen years 
Thus speed in advancement is dependent upon the 
individual’s growth and natural capacity. 

Some critics argue that this “promotion up and 
selection out’’ system is harsh or unfair; but such 
is not the case. The Act provides security for both 
officers who serve until their retirement age and 
officers “selected out.’’ Personnel who are dismissed 
when in Class Two or Three ate eligible for annui- 
ties, and those separated from Classes Four and Five 
receive lump sum payments. Those officers who retire 
because of age or disability also receive annuities. 
Class Six officers are not included in such plans, 
because they are on probation for a certain period 
and may very well be separated from the Service be- 
fore their time in the class is completed. So under 
this system all officers, whether they fail of 
appointment to Class One or not, are assured def: 
inite financial security for themselves. Hence no per- 


son need stay out of the Foreign Service because of . 


inadequate retirement provisions. 

In discussing advancement to top positions, the 
questions of wealth and expense of service obliga- 
tions should be noted. In the past not only have 
Foreign Service Officers been underpaid, but there 
has been inadequate compensation provided for the 
extraordinary expenses entailed by all positions in 
the Service, from that of Ambassador down to a Class 
Six officer. The Foreign Service Officer is subject 
to greater financial burdens ‘than is the home civil 
service personnel, and he does not enjoy the equiv~ 
alent opportunities for investment and savings. It 
has been true in the past that regular Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers without private means have been unable 
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to maintain themselves in the top positions of Min- 
ister or Ambassador, and have done so'with difficulty 
even in the subordinate ranks. 

The salaries of ministers and ambassadors were 
established in 1855, and had not been changed until 
1946. Chiefs of missions of small countries have 
been paid more than the corresponding United States 
representatives. By way of comparison, it is enlight- 
ening to note the respective pay schedules of Eng- 
land and the United States. The English Ambassador 
to Washington receives seventy thousand dollars per 
year, which is tax free. The United States Ambassa- 
dor at London (before the 1946 Act) received seven- 
teen thousand five hundred dollars per year, which 
was subject to income tax; plus tax-free allowances, 
for such items as rent, which approximated twelve 
thousand dollars per year. And in the lower brackets 
the Foreign Service Officers are also underpaid with 
respect to their obligations and their responsibili- 
ties. Although the Rogers Act of 1924 alleviated the 
condition to small degree, until 1946 the situation 
was such as to discourage or prevent many promising 
men from beginning careers in the Foreign Service. 

The question is not merely one of salary, but 
must include consideration of allowances. As Secre- 
tary of State Hull said in 1945 before a congression- 
al subcommittee: “Allowances as distinguished from 
salary are premised upon the various conditions 
which obtain in the many duty stations and are es- 
sential to meet the extraordinary cost of maintenance 
of satisfactory standards of living and the perform- 
ance of public business. They are necessary to main- 
tenance, as well, of a mobile and flexible service.” 
Secretary Hull took the further stand that such 
allowances should be maintained at levels adequate 
to accommodate probable needs, and that these allow- 
ances were “in the nature of equipment essential to 
the performance of government work, rather than as 
personal perquisites of individual personnel.” 

The combination of the inflationary situation and 
the levying of higher taxes had placed the Foreign 
Service Officer in an untenable position. The only 
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solution has been for the individual to meet these 
extraordinary expenses from his own private means. 
If an officer were independently wealthy, there was 
no hardship; but, if not, the officer either met the 
costs from his savings, went into debt or was unable 
to continue inthe Service. The Act of 1946 has fair- 
ly well remedied the situation of salary and allow- 
ance deficiencies; although there is still a need 
for further increases in the salaries of Ministers 
and Ambassadors. The new officer entering the Service 
in Class Six receives a salary of 3,300 dollars a 
year. The successful officer who is finally promoted 
to Class One status receives twelve thousand dollars 
a year. In addition there are in-grade pay increases 
when promotion is impossible. In Class One, for ex- 
ample, they may reach the top salary of thirteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Salaries for Chiefs of Missions (Legations, Em- 
bassies, etc.) now obtain at the following schedule: 
Class One posts (London, Moscow, Paris, etc.), 
25,000 dollars per year; Class Two posts (Brussels, 
Fhe': Hague), 20,000 dollars per year; Class Three 
posts (Cairo, etc.), 17,500 dollars per year; Class 
Four posts (Managua, etc.), 15,000 dollars per year. 
And equally important, the means for meeting the ex- 
traordinary expenses of officers and for maintaining 
missions can be obtained from public funds under the 
more generous plan for allowances. These allowances 
fall into two categories. There are representation 
allowances. ‘to provide “for the proper representa- 
tion of the United States by officers and employees 
of the Service,’’ and the fund for maintaining the 
official residence of a Chief of Mission. In addi- 
tion, the Act provides for rent and cost of living 
allowances, and separation allowances are authorized 
when reasons of health make it hazardous for an 
officer to maintain his family at his post. There 
are also coverages for travel, special expenses 
(such as new clothing required ‘by the different 
climate of a new post), hospitalization and medical 
care 

The section of the Act providing for additional 
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training and “re-Americanization’’ of the Foreign 
Service Officer is particularly important. It has 
long been the opinion cf those familiar with the 
Foreign Service that the individual officer should 
spend more time in the United States. Long periods 
of absence from this country have been responsible 
for a misunderstanding of the officer’s part of 
State Department policy and have resulted in a sense 
of remoteness, which has not always permitted a true 
representation of American position and aims. In con- 


‘sequence it has been decided that personnel should 


periodically renew their acquaintance with American 
conditions and attitudes. The Act provides that three 
years of the first fifteen years in service (exclu- 
sive of leave) must be spent in the United States, 
and stipulates that the officer need complete only 


‘two years abroad before being eligible for home 


leave, and not three years as required formerly. 

Through further provisions of the Act, the For- 
eign Service Officer will be given a variety of 
assignments, which should develop in him a wider 
experience and understanding through a firsthand 
acquaintance with special skills and duties. During 
their service in the United States, the officers 
may be placed inthe Department of State, or assigned 
to duty with “domestic or international trade, 
labor, agricultural, scientific, or other congresses, 
conferences, or gatherings,’ or with the American 
Mission tothe United Nations. The new officer usual- 
ly takes a short course of orientation at the For- 
eign Service Institute, followed by assignment to a 
mission for firsthand experience. He is then returned 
to the United States for further study at the Insti- 
tute and work in the Department of State. 

The Foreign Service Institute, provided for inthe 
Act, serves the purpose of bringing officers back to 
this country, but its primary objective is the pro. 
gressive training of Foreign Service Officers 
throughout their careers. In this respect, it is 
very similar to the Staff colleges of the Armed 
Forces. The Foreign Service Institute is ‘a graduate 
institution, which trains employees of other govern 
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ment agencies for which the State Department does 
work abroad, as well as Foreign Service Officers, 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers and officers and 
employees of the Staff branch. The faculty and staff 
of the Institute are composed of officers of the 
Foreign Service and the Department of State, quali 

fied personnel of other government departments, and 
professors and specialists fromuniversities through- 
out the United States. The Institute provides in- 
struction in all important phases and broad aspects 
of international affairs, as well as special work in 
languages, area studies, economic problems, and 
training in administration and management 

Foreign Service Officers are sent to the Insti- 
tute for training for special ‘assignments, in addi- 
tion to the basic studies cited above. If an officer 
should be transferred to a post where the language, 
culture, and history of the area are unfamiliar to 
him, he would be sent to the ‘Institute, time permit~ 
ting, for several months of language study and gen- 
eral area orientation. In cases where certain Uni- 
versities, research centers or scientific organiza~ 
tions have better facilities for instruction in 
particular subjects, the officer is sent to one of 
them for his special training. 

In the past there has been support for a West 
Point or Annapolis of the Foreign Service. However, 
the sponsors of the 1946 Act felt that this instruc- 
tion should begin on the university~graduate level 
and not in a college. The supporters of the latter 
plan argued that the basic requirements for a begin: 
ning Foreign Service Officer are neither technical 
nor special; that the essential requirement is a 
well rounded knowledge of contemporary civilization 
and of the ideas which serve as its foundations. 
For this type of preparation, any good American 
college qualifies as an adequate educational insti- 
tution. The ‘strongest argument against an undergrad: 
uate Foreign Service educational institute was that 
such an institution would tend to create a caste 
spirit and to turn out a narrow, stereotyped corps 
of diplomats. 
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Since only two years have elapsed since the pass~ 
age of the Foreign Service Act on November 2, 1946, 
it is rather difficult, and may be even unfair, to 
appraise the results within such a short period. One 
notable result of the Act has been the establish-~- 
ment and functioning of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute along the lines described above. With respect 
to the exchange of personnel between the State 
Department and the Foreign Service, old committees 
have been co-ordinated with newly established ones 
and procedures approved for the assigning of Foreign 
Service Officers' to the Department and the assign- 
ment of the Department personnel to the Foreign 
Service Officer Reserve. 

The creation of the Foreign Service Officer Re- 
serve and the Staff branch has, as‘expected, provided 
the Service with needed special skills and talents, 
and has allowed to a considerable degree increased 
flexibility in operations and administration 

A very significant consequence of the Act was the 
appointment by President Truman in April 1947 of 
five career Foreign Service Officers to the ranks of 
Minister and Ambassador. Lastly, the achievement of 
increases in salary and allowances, and the provi: 
sions for promotion and retirement may be said to 
have accomplished their purpose in attracting a 
greater number of men to the Service. This may be 
concluded from an interpretation of the increase in 
the number of applicants taking the Foreign Service 
examinations over a period of years. In 1940, 483 
candidates took the examination and in 194], 440 
applicants tookit. But in 1948, over 1500 candidates 
took the examination, which indicates that the pro- 
visions of the Act have attracted a much larger 
number of prospective officers. 

The Foreign Service has demonstrated that, when 
adequately provided for as in the present Act, it 
can be a vital and effective arm of the Executive 
branch. However, its future service to the country 
will be determined in large part ‘by the amount of 
support and interest of the American people. 








THE PLACE OF CONGRESS IN THE 
NEW FOREIGN POLICY 
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The considerable amount of thinking going on in 
respect to the adjustment of our governmental organ- 
ization to the pressure of the new age has brought 
forth pages of suggestions as to how the adjustment 
can be brought about, ranging from a strengthening 
of Congress by reorganization and better staffing, 
to the adoption of a system of government and rela- 
tionship between the Congress ahd the Executive, as 
near that of the British Parliamentary system as the 
particular author thinks the country can accept. 

It is largely the new position of the United 
States in the world and the importance of the func- 
tioning of its government, ,.both to this country and 
to the other nations, that has brought about the 
present interest in the revamping of our federal 
structure to make it more close-knit, more party 
conscious, and to assure a smoother working coopera- 
tion between Congress and the Executive. There are, 
however, other motives for this reexamination. One 
is the enormous increase in expense, which has re- 
quired so many more tax dollars from the people that 
taxation has to be considered in terms of broad na- 
tional economy and not merely as the art of getting 
the most money from the taxpayers with the least 
complaint. In the field of foreign affairs, for ex- 
ample, perhaps the most important element in fixing 
and carrying out the present policy in Europe and 
the Far East has been the amount of money that Con 
gress will supply for the program of rehabilitation 
and for the armed services which have so great a 
weight in the development and strengthening of for: 
eign policy. These heavy demands come at a time when 
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national expenses for social security, forthe veter~- 
ans, for farm parity, for internal improvements 
roads, reservoirs, irrigation works, river improve~ 
ment, and for the many forms of federal aid to the 
states, including the housing program -- are making 
increasingly heavy demands on the taxpayer. These 
demands, both in the foreign and domestic fields, 
call for coordination, and the tax income of the 
country, burdened as it is with the great national 
debt and the permanent costs of the ordinary opera- 
tion of the government, must be. thought of as some- 
thing other than Fortunatus’ bottomless purse. It is 
not strange, then, that better coordination and more 
responsible determination of policy are slogans 
which appear commonly in articles and books on the 
reorganization of the government. 

They also appear in the self-examination which 


Congress has been going through with the help of 


government officers and several scholars in the 
field. The hearings and report are a contribution to 
understanding their needs as legislators see them 
and especially their relations with the Executive. 
The’ problems may be divided into those that have to 
do with (1) the formulation of legislation, (2) the 
control of the administration ir. carrying out legis- 
lation, (3) better coordination of the legislative 
program through party control in Congress, and (4) 
relations with the administration in the formulation 
of policy. 

(1) Legislation is a complex matter and involves 
expert knowledge of the subjects which are being 
covered by the statutes, a knowledge that must be 
available to the committee considering the proposed 
law and to its draftsman. Experts in the fields 
which a particular statute covers must be found who 
can search the books and give of their knowledge and 
experience to the committees both in hearings and in 
consultation. For it must never be forgotten that 
the committees are Congress at work and it is in 
committee rooms that the situation tobe dealt with 
must be studied, administrative officers and‘ inde- 
pendent experts consulted, representatives of the 
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public heard, and finally the synthesis made out of 
which the bill must rise. The committee must use ex- 
perts, but in the end the bill which comes out of 
the committee should represent the will of the com- 
mittee and not that of ‘government officers or pri- 
vate experts, and it must be informed by the common 
sense of the elected representatives of the people, 
as was so well said by the former Director of the 
Budget. 

The best source of expert information and experi- 
ence on projects of legislation with which commit- 
tees must concern themselves is the Executive branch 
of the government. The different departments -- State, 
Treasury, Agriculture are responsible for carrying 
on their work as smoothly and effectively as they 
can. They have large forces of administrative offi- 
cers constantly busied with the administration of 
the laws which Congress has passed, watching court 
interpretations, frequently discovering new ideas 
which they feel should be incorporated into the 
statutes as amendment or new law, and which they 
suggest to the congressional committees, urging 
their approval with all the persuasiveness of their 
great accumulation of experiénce and of expert knowl- 
edge. Their officers have the expertness and the 
understanding which come of constant consideration 
of the subjects under their jurisdiction, and they 
have experience in administration as well as knowl- 
edge of the problems to be considered, so they ad- 
vise not only as to substantive legislation but as 
to the machinery for putting it into effect. Dif- 
ferent departments, however, do not always agree. 
One Congressman told of having different bills sub- 
mitted from two different departments on the same 
matter, and he added that his committee had a third 
bill submitted by a private organization. Each one 
of these bills was prepared and urged by people who 
knew what they wanted. Each was able to back up his 
point of view with well prepared arguments. Small 
wonder that congressmen, then, who have many bills 
and many other pvoblems on their hands, feel that 
they need expert staff to aid them in analyzing the 
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Various proposals for legislation put before them 
and investigating the facts, so that they can be 
presented to the committee members in an unbiased 
fashion by competent experts serving the committee. 
The committee and its aides must recognize the great 
knowledge and experience in the administrative de- 
partments and must make use of it, but they do not 
plan to be used by the departments. 

No amount of outside expert help can take the 
place of the governmental agency; but it is equally 
important that the committee be convinced that the 
information it is getting from the governmental 
agency is not biased by a plan of the agency itself 
to persuade Congress to take action in accord with 
its views of what should be done. The committees 
want their own experts, who can analyze the projects 
presented by the departments, and can check the ex- 
perts of the department, so that the committee may 
be accurately informed as to what the bill proposes 
to do. This kind of service has been long rendered 
to Congress by the Legislative Counsel Office. Mr. 
Middleton Beaman, the Counsel inthe House, explained 
that in his opinion it made little difference where 
bills originated, whether in the departments or else-~ 
where, provided that when the committee reported 
them out they represented the will of the committee, 
and if passed would represent the will of Congress; 
and by will of Congress he meant informed will. Many 
of the bills coming to the committee from the de- 
partments are drafted by good lawyers and well sup- 
ported arguments are made for them. His business was 
to find out, first, exactly what the bill meant, then 
to report to the committee. Later he analyzed amend- 
ments suggested and drafted modifications if ap- 
proved, so that it was the committee’s mind and not 
the executive department’s mind that was expressed 
in the bill as reported. He said that experts, legal 
and other, from the department proposing the bill 
came down to his office, that he dug into their 
brains and used them freely, in order to be able to 
explain to the committee the situation which the de- 
partment thought needed legislation, toshow what the 
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proposed bill would do, to suggest clarification and 
make drafting changes in accordance with the commit 
tees policy. On the whole, he felt that he had got 
good cooperation from the officers of the adminis- 
tration. Most of the important legislation that has 
gone through Congress, wherever it originated, had 
been carefully analyzed for the committee, so that 
when it issued from the committee it represented its 
will, though that will might be substantially the 
same as the will of the administrative agency which 
proposed the bill in the first place. 

It is this kind of cooperation which is helpful 
if Congress is to carry out its function as a law- 
making body, and it is this kind of help which the 
administrative agencies should be prepared to give 
if on both sides there is to be avoided the real 
risk that there will be two bodies of experts in 
respect to a particular bill, one for the adminis-~ 
‘tration and one for the committee, each seeking to 
make its own case and thus losing the effect of the 
cooperative study of the subject which should form 
the basis for legislation. The Legislative Counsel’s 
Office has been successful because the departments 
recognized its competence and sincerity and because 
the committees felt confidence in its analyses of 
proposals, its loyalty and its ability. 

The committees are working parts of the congres 
sional machine. It is through them that the project 
of legislation takes shape and therefore the princi 
pal work of the experts must be with the committees. 
Each committee will need experts, devoted to it and 
‘to its field of work. But there are other experts 
accountants, engineers, persons skilled in labor re- 
lations and trade relations -- who may be needed at 
different times by different committees. They are 
the justification for the pool which has been set up 
in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, and from which each committee may draw 
according to its need. These men will be constantly 
studying their particular subjects, especially in 
relation to the government. “There should be a great 
deal of cooperation between the experts in the pool 
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available to Congress and the experts in the various 
executive agencies,’’ as was remarked by an officer 
of the Library of Congress. They will thus become 
acquainted with thier opposite ‘numbers in the admin- 
istrative branch, should keep in touch, both by 
reading and by personal contact, with the develop- 
ments in their fields and thus, when called upon by 
a committee for advice, they can bring to bear an 
experience based on a wide field of governmental and 
private activity. They and their colleagues in the 
service of the committees, however, must be able to 
command the respect of the “Downtown” experts and 
administrators. To get candidates who can fill this 
essential condition, the members of the staff must 
be paid salaries comparable with those of the men 
with whom they work. Relatively few higher paid and 
highly trained experts will be worth more to Con- 
gress than a larger number of less efficient officers 
in their ability to get cooperation with the depart- 
ments and win their respect. 

(2) A law, once on the books and entrusted to a 
department does not pass out of the view of its par- 
ents on Capitol Hill. Their interest in the way in 
which the departments are treating each statute de 
claring the will of Congress may be expressed by in- 
vestigations through special committees or through 
the standing committee which drafted the statute. 
There is a difference of opinion as to which method 
of investigation is the better, but at the hearings 
witnesses leaned to action by the standing committee 
which has a permanent interest in the subject and as 
the body before which would come proposals for leg 
islation resulting from the investigation. Even if 
no such proposals deveioped, the information brought 
out would add to the understanding by the committee 
of a subject under its jurisdiction. 

Appearance of administrative officers before the 
committee to explain the operations of their depart- 
ments or agencies should give an opportunity for 
questioning which would be more effective than ques: 
tions on the floor on other than very important pol 
icies. The head of a department might appear to 
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defend, and be questioned in regard to, such 
policies and if the question periods were so limited 
there would be less risk of their being used for 
partisan purposes or to heckle the officer in regard 
to administrative matters better discussed in com- 
mittee. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act does not bar 
investigations by special committees, but it does 
provide ($136) that: 

each standing committee of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives shall exercise contin: 
uous watchfulness of the execution by the adminis- 
trative agencies ‘concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such 
committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all 
pertinent reports and data submitted to the Congress 
by the agencies in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. ”’ 

The committees can carry out this injunction 
through “watch dog’’ committees, which have become 
not infrequent in respect to important bills, or by 
informal meetings between the committee and members 
of the appropriate department of the government. 
This last procedure has been carried out in the 
State Department under Secretary Cordell Hull, with 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, and, 
according toMr. Acheson, has given very satisfactory 
results in making members acquainted with the opera- 
tions of the Department and with the problems aris: 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

Mr. Blandford, administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, reported that his agency believed 
that good results had come about from the frequent 
meetings “in an atmosphere of informality” with the 
members of the House standing committee. It is sig: 
nificant that he was not able to have similar meet- 
ings with the Senate committees as senators did not 
have time to participate in them, a point which em- 
phasizes the arguments for the reduction of the num 
ber of committees in the Senate and the importance 
of saving the time of legislators. 

In exercising its investigatory powers Congress 
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should not impinge on the strictly administrative 
work of the department investigated, but should con- 
sider the policy which is being carried out in the 
department, either as expressed in its rules or in 
the general course of its administrative decisions. 
If Congress or congressional committees interfere in 
particular cases in which the agency exercises its 
quasi-judicial function, they will be lost in a mass 
of detail and seriously hamper the agency in carry- 
ing out its duties. This point was well made by Sen- 
ator White in the course of the hearings. A definite 
line as to where policy ends cannot be fixed; but 
the committees of the Houses, in carrying out inves- 
tigations, must have the distinction in mind if they 
are not to interfere unduly and slow up the opera- 
tions of the administrative agencies to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. 

The former Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Mr. Smith, has called attention to the possibility 
of some use being made by Congress of the results of 
the investigations by the Bureau into the depart- 
ments of the government. The large staff of the Bu- 
reau conducts current investigations in all depart-~- 
ments and agencies of the government and has there- 
fore an accumulation of data coming from current as 
well as past investigations. This data, and the ex- 
perts who prepared it, should be made use of in 
studies for the information of the committees, either 
in their current work or in special investigations. 
Mr. Smith suggested that a cooperative relationship 
could well be established from which Congress could 
gain, since the investigators of the Bureau were in- 
dependent of the departments and were checking on 
them to advise the President in respect to changes 
which would lead to less expense and better adminis- 
tration, both objects in which the committees of 
Congress were interested. 

Criticism of the haphazard methods of appropria- 
tion through the appropriations committees and lack 
of coordination, both as a matter of economy and of 
policy in the sums allotted to the different activi- 
ties of government, is no novelty, and it was this 
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in fact that led to the establishment of the Bureau 
of the Budget in ‘1921. A further step was taken in 
the Reorganization Act by the requirement that the 
joint committees of the House and Senate on taxation 
and on appropriations meet and by the fifteenth of 
February report an overall estimate of the antici 

pated expense of the government and the expected re 

venues for the next fiscal year. If the revenues do 
not meet the expenses, the joint committees must re 

commend an appropriate increase in the national debt 
and, correspondingly, if there be an expected sur: 
plus, the committee must provide for its application 
to the reduction of the debt. If a balanced estimate 
of expense and revenue by February 15 is to be sub- 
mitted, ‘the committees and their staffs will have to 
work during the summer and fall preceding the ses- 
sion, and during this period of study the experts of 
the committee could profit by the work of the Bureau 
of the Budget. The committee should not and would 
not rely on the Bureau since part of their task is 
criticism of the Bureau’s conclusions, but this 
should not prevent use of its data secured as a re- 
sult of day-to-day inspection of the government 
agencies. Such cooperation would not be easy if the 
President and the congressional majority were of 
different parties, but if both are of the same party, 
the President would have reason to encourage the use 
of budget data and consultations with its experts so 
that there could be coordination between his budget 
and that prepared by his party in Congress. Even 
with congressional suspicion of the Executive there 
is wide use made of technical government officers, 
for example, Army or Reclamation Bureau engineers, 
the Tariff Commission, and while the Budget officers 
are less strictly technical, they approach that ideal 
and collaboration, once established under a President 
and Congress:of the: sameiparty, might: be: continued 
even under less friendly conditions. 

(3) Both House and Senate are organized in such a 
way that the majority party will can be carried out 
The chairman is appointed by the majority, which has 
also a working majority in each committee. The Speak- 
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er in the House is elected by the majority. The 
House Committee on Rules, which controls the time 
for bills which do not have a preferred status, is 
controlled by the majority. A steering committee and 
a floor leader and whip complete the machinery for 
putting through the party will. The Senate has a sim- 
ilar organization, except that it has no committee 
on Rules and except for the anomaly of the Vice-Pres~ 
ident as President of the Senate. The minority party 
in each House is equipped to act on party measures. 
Party leaders, through the caucus or the conference, 
have put pressure on recalcitrant members, but King 
Caucus is not popular and persuasion through the 
conference is an eaSier procedure to preserve party 
harmony. 

With all this machinery it is nevertheless re- 
marked that the party organization is weak, that the 
members do not always obey the orders of the party 
whips, and it is seriously proposed, in and out of 
Congress, that there be a much stronger party con- 
trol and the preparation of a party legislative plan 
based on party policy. The present machinery, how- 
ever, is quite able to carry out a party will if 
such exists, and it is hard to see how a Policy Com- 
mittee in each House, elected by its conference or 
caucus, would make a very substantial difference in 
place of the steering committee or the group of 
leaders, especially in the House, who are looked to 
as managing party strategy. 

The great diversity of subjects coming before the 
Congress, the great difference of opinion in the 
wide stretches of our territory, and varied local 
interests have made party discipline hard to bring 
about. It is hoped that by a formal pronouncement 
through the Policy Committee, which would have to be 
a joint policy committee of both Houses if the party 
is to be bound, dissident members would be less 
likely to be independent, and that as the minority 
through its Policy Committee would also have taken a 
position, the debate on the floor would be more in- 
cisive and informative to the general public on the 
issues which divided the two parties. But experienced 
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observers note that there is rarely sharp division 
on party lines, even on important issues, practiced 
protagonists of legislation strive to gain support 
for their measures from both parties, and they often 
try to prevent their bills being marked as definite- 
ly party measures. Party considerations, however, 
are always present, and the influence of majority 
party leaders, exercised informally, may be control- 
ling in deciding whether to adopt a policy or back a 
bill. They exercise the art of compromise between 
interests of different groups and of different areas 
of the country and may consult with the minority. 
(4) Study of relations between the Executive and 
Congress in formulating and carrying out our foreign 
policy has resulted in a recommendation, by many 
authorities in and out of Congress, for the setting 
up of formal committees of Congress to confer with 
the Executive. It is argued that through such com- 
mittees the will of the Executive and the will of 
Congress could be fused into a single effective for- 
eign policy, or that disagreement would be brought 
into the open, whether it be between Executive and 
Congress, or between the parties, on internal as 
well as external matters. We have noticed that ex- 
penditures for rehabilitation abroad and for the de 
fence forces will concern the appropriations and the 
taxing committees, and the joint report on finance 
provided for by the Reorganization Act will make it 
the more necessary that the President should bring 
about agreement in his Cabinet on the vital question 
of the finances in presenting his budget to Congress, 
both as relating to appropriations and revenue. Fur- 
thermore, for example, such programs as that of re- 
storation of trade with countries abroad and between 
those countries call for consideration of its ef- 
fect on the American economy, on American trade and 
manufacture and, above all, on tariff, considerations 
which go to the roots of American economic life and 
which involve other departments of government than 
State and other committees than Foreign Affairs and 
Foreign Relations. 
So considered, the foreign policy of the United 
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States involves interests which are within the juris- 
diction of many departments of the government and 
the President should have the counsel of the Cabinet 
as a group. He will, of course, consult with Cabinet 
members separately, but discussion ina meeting where 
the point of view of each department can be ex- 
pressed and criticized will clarify issues, and un- 
der the leadership of asttong President should bring 
about an agreement- on policy which will affect the 
relations of each department head with the appropri- 
ate committee of Congress and will color legislation 
through which it will be expressed. Furthermore, 
different departments represent different sections 
of public opinion. The Secretary of Agriculture, for 
example, has constant relations with farm groups who 
constantly deal with officers of the department, so 
that an efficient Secretary will be informed of apin- 
ions in this powerful section of public opinion, 
and in his turn will be able to influence it in fa- 
vor of the policy adopted. The Secretary of Labor 
can play the same role in the constant interplay be 
tween the department and representatives of labor 
and management, a role it is suggested he will take 
in the negotiation over the revision of the Taft: 
Hartley Act. Unless there is unity and teamwork in 
the Administration under the President, party dis- 
cipline can scarcely be expected in Congress. The 
Department of State is the adviser to the President 
on foreign affairs. It carries on foreign relations, 
has its officers abroad who keep it informed, and 
its experience and knowledge in the field are para- 
mount. Cabinet consultation would enable the Secre- 
tary to explain his position to his colleagues for 
their benefit as well as to test it by their criti 
cism. Department heads, too, coming from various 
states, are usually men of standing in the party and 
in their states. Many of them have themselves been 
members of one of the Houses of Congress and can 
count on old friends in the legislative body, from 
whom they can learn the opinion of Congress and whom 
they can influence to agree to the general policy. 
In the parliamentary system the Executive is 
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composed of party leaders in Parliament, so that de- 
cisions are reached after. consultation and the same 
members of Parliament as a steering committee con- 
trol the time of the House, so action of the Cabinet 
is action by the party, well equipped by its machin: 
ery, made effective by party discipline to put 
through Parliament the bill needed to carry out its 
policy. In our system, with no single agency like 
the British Cabinet controlling policy in the Execu- 
tive and in the Legislative branch, the President as 
head of the Executive must keep in touch with con: 
gressional leaders of his party and consult with 
them in the process of formation of policy so far as 
possible, for men are more inclined to back up a pol. 
icy which they have taken a share in formulating. 
Such conversations are informal, may be highly con- 
fidential, and will continue while the Congress is 
acting on legislation to carry out the policy. Dif- 
ferent problems may arise so that not the same group 
will always attend meetings, and in an atmosphere of 
informality there can be a freedom of expression and 
agreement on compromises not possible in a formal 
meeting. The President is the more likely to per- 
suade his conferees if hé has solid backing of his 
administration and can feel confident that each de- 
partment head is urging the same policy in his con- 
versations with members he knows and in committee. 
Where the President’s party has a majority in 
Congress, he can make use of the party machinery if 
he is able to arrive at agreement with the congress- 
ional leaders. But the policy must have general sup- 
port in the country and there must be a willingness 
to make sacrifices to implement it on the part of 
local and special interests, as, for example, in mat 
ters affecting tariff or taxation or appropriations. 
The Congressmen are in close touch with their con- 
stituents, and their leaders are unlikely to agree 
to a program which they do not believe will be sup- 
ported by public opinion. There will arise compli- 
cated questions which would be better determined by 
informal than by formal consultation between the 
President and the congressional leaders. Even if 
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there were a formal meeting of Policy Committees of 
the two Houses, with the President and Cabinet, it 
would have to be preceded:by informal meeting, the 
differences would have ‘been pretty well ironed out, 
and the decision, like the meeting itself, would be 
apt to be formal 

Even more difficult would be the President's re. 
lations with Policy Committees of a majority party 
not his own, for here, unless there is mutual confi- 
dence between the leaders of the two parties and a 
willingness to cooperate, it would be hard to bring 
about agreement .formally. Here, again, there would 
be even more need for private consultations to test 
out the degree to which the two parties could come 


‘together and fix a policy which they could agree to 


follow through with legislation or with appropria 
tions necessary to put it into effect. The value of 
formal conferences with the President by the Policy 
Committees of an opposition party depends on the ex 
tent to which the committees represent the will of 
thé members and can carry out, through the commit- 
tees, the policies agreed upon. Recent evidence of 
lack of agreement on non-partisan foreign policy in 
certain important segments of our foreign relations 
points to frequent informal rather than formal meet ~ 
ings, if differences are to be smoothed out, and 
party or sectional quarrels are not to be aired in 
public to the confusion of our position abroad 

One of the advocates of formal meetings between 
the President, ‘his Cabinet and Policy Committees of 
the House and Senate takes the view that there might 
come out of such meetings a definite statement of the 
policy of each party which would subsequently be 
developed on the ‘floor of Congress. This, again, de 
pends on whether there is a fixed party policy and 
party discipline, sothat the party leaders can speak 
for the party, and of that there is not strong evi- 
dence. The working of the new Policy Committees in 
the Senate, armed with small staffs, will throw light 
on this question, vital for the development of formal 
meetings with the Executive 

In the Reorganization Act Congress has iaproved 
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its own machinery, and, in requiring joint considera- 
tion of expense and revenue and in fixing a time at 
which a report must be made, has taken a step along 
the road to an orderly handling of our finances and 
has provided machinery which should facilitate coop- 
eration with the Executive in:‘this important func- 
tion of government. A step was taken by the Senate 
toward organizing party control by setting up Policy 
Committees for the majority and minority, thus recog- 
nizing formally party organization. Congress has not 
been convinced that the time has come for strict par: 
ty control within Senate and House, and until that 
can be achieved, relations with the President can be 
carried on only by the informal methods so sharply 
criticized. 

The reorganization of the administration, being 
studied by the Hoover Commission, may present a co- 
ordinated, responsible Executive branch prepared to 
advise on policy in a national and international 
sense after taking into consideration the part to be 
played by different departments, each in proper pro- 
portion tothe whole, and when this comes about, for- 
mal Policy Committees of both parties may find it 
easier to bring about party agreement. However,,the 
place of informal conferences within the party, be- 
tween the parties and with the Executive will remain 
in any case. Our loose form of party organization 
seems more fitted to our conditions than the closer- 
knit parliamentary system based on a high degree of 
discipline. Under the conditions which our democracy 
is facing, the tendency is certain to be toward much 
greater party discipline and greater self-discipline 
among the voters, but must the two-party system not 
depend on a degree of looseness within the party if 
the two-party system is to survive in place of the 
system of numerous parties prevalent on the European 
Continent? 
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A BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


John F. Lippmann 


The continuing crisis in Soviet-American relations 
has focused attention onthe need for an enduring un- 
ity inAmerican foreign policy. In recent years, this 
unity has been popularly labeled the “ bipartisan” 
conduct of foreign relations. 

This unity is of a twofold nature. On the politi- 
cal party side, there is the fundamental agreement of 
Republicans and Democrats on questions of major na- 
tional importance in the field of foreign affairs, 
with both parties resolved that “ politics will cease 
at the water’s edge.’’ Whether the happy state indi- 
cated by that slogan will or could ever be entirely 
realized is highly debatable, but there has -been a 
very large measure of unity of this type exhibited 
by American, statesmen and political leaders in the 
past few years. This so-called bipartisanship is oft - 
en subject to severe strains, especially when ques- 
tions of foreign economic policy arise. In this sec-~ 
tor, there has been some accommodation of views, but 
complete harmony has not been attained. 

The second aspect of bipartisanship is a revival 
of the practice of employing Senators or Congressmen 
of both major parties as members of diplomatic mis- 
sions, often inprominent roles. This practice, which 
has been given little detailed attention by students 
of American diplomatic history, has its roots as far 
back as the Treaty of Ghent, which concluded the War 
of 1812. It was successfully employed by Presidents 
McKinley and Harding most notably but was rejected 
by Woodrow Wilson at a crucial point in American and 
world history. The participation of members of Con- 
gress in diplomatic missions prior to the formula- 
tion of atreaty may be viewed as one approach to the 
ever-present difficulties which exist between the Ex- 
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ecutive and Legislative Branches of our Government in 
foreign relations. The basic problem stems from the 
constitutional provision requiring the Senate to “ad- 
vise and consent’’ to treaties by a two-thirds vote 
of those present. Many efforts have been made to al- 
leviate the frictions generated by this proviso, 
among which the employment of Senators and Congress 
men in the manner indicated has been successfully 
attempted during the past four years. Aclear example 
is the presence of leading personalities from both 
houses of Congress at the San Francisco Conference. 
The 89 to 2 vote of approval granted to the Charter 
of the United Nations by the Senate stems in no 
small degree from the well-informed defense of that 
document on the Senate floor by men who had taken 
part in its creation. 

The recent electoral campaign provided the public 
with some disputes as tothe recent origin of the bi- 
partisan approach to the conduct of foreign rela 
tions. The major impetus to the renewal of this ap- 
proach seems mainly to have been the determination 
of the late President Roosevelt and of former Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull to avoid the disastrous 
partisanship which so seriously marred the earlier 
peacemaking efforts of Woodrow Wilson in the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. In this endeavour, leaders of both major po- 
litical parties have joined with considerable suc- 
cess, despite all differences on specific issues and 
the exigencies of two national election campaigns. 

There is no great evidence that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration leaned toward this principle, in the 
pre-war years, either as between political parties 
or as between the President and Congress. Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas has reported that he attended a 
conference in 1935 withthe Under-Secretary of State, 
Sumner Welles, and the late Raymond Leslie Buell, of 
the Foreign Policy Association, at which meeting he 
suggested the use of Senators as negotiators of con- 
ventions and treaties. His thought was to provide 
for more cordial relations with the Chief Executive. 
Senator Thomas seems to have felt from the chilled 
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reception of this idea that the Administration defi- 
nitely frowned upon the practice and would adhere to 
the theory of a sharp division between the two 
branches of government. But the idea prevailed, and 
Senator Thomas, who has participated in International 
Labor Conferences, has been one of the many practi- 
tioners of the revived method of cooperation. 

There are certain individual examples of non-par- 
tisan service on behalf of American unity in foreign 
affairs which might be recalled to the reader as the 
forerunner of the present widely-acclaimed principle. 
It should not be forgottrn that, at a critical hour 
in 1940; President Roosevelt invited into his cabinet 
two outstanding Republican leaders. These were Mr 
Henry Stimson, distinguished American statesman who 
had served as President Hoover’s Secretary of State, 
and who was to serve five meritorious and difficult 
years as Secretary,of War, andthe late Colonel Frank 
Knox, 1936 Republican Vice-Presidential candidate, 
who as Secretary of the Navy similarly devoted his 
energies to the public service. In addition, Mr. 
Wendell Willkie carried on the principle of biparti- 
sanship in foreign affairs when, as the leader of the 
“loyal opposition,’’ he vigorously supported the pas- 
sage of the famous Lend Lease Act. Furthermore, Mr. 
Willkie’s dramatic “One World’’ air journey and his 
subsequent defense of this philosophy within the Re- 
publican Party led to the Mackinac Is. declaration of 
1943, foreshadowing the emergence of that party on a 
plane of cooperation and action in world affairs. 

The true beginnings of the present period proper 
date from the decision to incorporate Congress as 
well as party leaders at all stages of planning for 
post-war organization and at important international 
negotiations. This bipartisan approach began with the 
‘““seminars’’ on foreign policy conducted by Secretary 
Hull and the Department of State in 1943, with se- 
lected Senators from both parties. These discussions 
canvassed a wide range of problems. In March 1944, 
Secretary Hull began a series of meetings with four 
Democratic, three Republican and one Progressive Sen- 
ators from the Foreign Relations Committee on the 
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details of the collective security plan to be pres 
ented to the other major powers at Dumbarton Oaks in 
the late summer of that year, as well as on the de- 
sirability of American membership in the projected 
world organization. The Senators were Barkley, George, 
Gillette and Connally, Democrats; Vandenberg, Austin 
and White, Republicans; and Wisconsin’s Robert M. La- 
Follette Mr. Hull subsequently held conversations 
with certain members of the House of Representatives 
which produced substantial results. When the proper 
time came, the Administration was able to agree upon 
a Charter for the new security body that would be 
acceptable to congressional opinion 

Cooperation between the parties in and out of 
Congress increased in this respect since the initial 
meetings. Major examples of this new cooperative ap 
proach have been the bipartisan nature of our partic- 
ipation at such conferences as the Mexico City gath 
ering. February-March, 1945; the United Nations Con 
ference on International Organization. April-June 
1945: and subsequent sessions both of the United Na 
tions General Assembly and of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, established at Potsdam by the Big Three 

In the 1944 presidential campaign, held in the 
midst of war Secretary Hull. for the Administration, 
held a series of conversations with Mr John Foster 
Dulles, Republican foreign policy advisor, which suc- 
ceeded in removing certain issues from the ensuing 
electioneering. It appears that both President Roose 
velt and Governor Thomas E. Dewey experienced some 
difficulty in persuading their adherents of the wis 
dom of thistype of cooperation. Nevertheless, it was 
a success and has been continued by President Truman 
since his inauguration in April 1945. In that year 
Mr. Truman wrote to Alfred M. Landon that foreign 
policy was the affair of the whole United States and 
not merely of the party in office 

Senators Tom Connally and Warren R. Austin’ were 
active members of the American delegation to the Pan 
American Conference ‘On the Problems of Peace and 
War” at Mexico City. This gathering of inter -American 
states attempted to find a new security formula for 
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the Western Hemisphere, and the adoption of the “Act 
of Chapultepec’ was in large measure the handiwork of 
the American Senators. 

Over the past four years, Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, both as ranking minority member and as the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
has so conducted himself as to present to the world 
at large, as well as to the American public, the per- 
sonal exemplification of a bipartisan approach to 
problems of foreign policy. His role at San Francisco 
and at sessions of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, his defense of the European Revocery Program in 
the Senate, his inclusion of a responsibility to the 
United Nations into the so-called Truman Doctrine, 
and his more recent stewardship of the “ Vandenberg 
Resolution’’ approving this country’s association with 
regional and other arrangements for collective self- 
defense under Article 5] of the United Nations Char- 
ter, all have served to reveal his national leader- 
ship and to recall to mind Lord Bryce’s description 
of the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
as “a sort of second Secretary of State.”’ 

Senator Vandenberg first asserted his leadership 
in the field of foreign affairs with his dramatic 
speech of January 10, 1945, in which he effectively 
renounced his earlier isolationist viewpoint and 
proposed that the United States offer to the Soviet 
Union a long-term treaty for joint control of post- 
war Germany. This address had major political sigmif- 
icance and was so recognized on all sides. President 
Roosevelt, keenly aware of the import of Vandenberg’s 
conversion, appointed the Republican Senator from 
Michigan to the bipartisan delegation to the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco. This delegation 
remained unchanged despite the untimely passing of 
Mr. Roosevelt and the accession of Mr. Truman to the 
Presidency. 

Four of the eight American signatories of the San 
Francisco Charter were members of Congress: Senators 
Vandenberg and Connally, and Representatives Charles 
Eaton and Sol Bloom. Inclusion of these four provided 
Participation on the American delegation by the 
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chairmen and ranking minority members of both the 
House and Senate committees concerned with foreign 
affairs. It is interesting to note that after the 
1946 Congressional elections, these individuals re- 
versed their committee positions without subsequent 
changes in the bipartisan approach. The resumption 
of Democratic control of Congress in 1949 likewise 
will fail to disturb unity in this field, and will, 
in fact, strengthen the hand of the President in 
broad political terms. 

In addition to the members of Congress, Harold E. 
Stassen, then a Commander, United States Navy, was a 
member of the American delegation at San Francisco. 
His presence served to further the non-partisan ap- 
proach tothe conference, for he represented one wing 
of Republican opinion. Mr. Stassen and Senator Van- 
denberg, both, impressed many observers with their 
intelligent and active participation inthe committee 
sessions which produced the Charter. Mr. Stassen pro- 
duced the“ working paper’’ which served as a basis for 
discussion of the principles of the international 
trusteeship system. 

The presence of the Senators was of great tacti- 
cal value. Not only did their advice permit the dele- 
gation to avoid pitfalls which might otherwise have 
prevented acceptance of the Charter by the Senate, 
but their intimate knowledge of the conference made 
them persuasive advocates of the document when it 
was finally presented to the Senate for approval. The 
vote of support given to American adherence to the 
new world security organization was insome respects, 
a vote of confidence in Senators Vandenberg and 
Connally for their labors. 

Senator Connally had a hand in determining the 
final vote at the conference on acceptamne of the 
Yalta voting formula, while Senator Vandenberg la- 
bored to insert into the Charter concepts of justice 
and peaceful change which were absent from the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals. A high point for the Michigan 
Republican came with the acceptance by Soviet For- 
eign Minister Molotov of the so-called Vandenberg 
Amendment to grant to the General Assembly the right 
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to recommend the adjustment of “any situation, re- 
gardless of origin” within certain limits. In addi- 
tion, the Senators were firm champions of the Inter- 
American System in debate with Soviet spokesmen 
Since the United Nations conference, both major 
parties have repeatedly asserted their belief in the 
principles of a bipartisan foreign policy and have 
acted on those principles on numerous occasions. In 
the recent election campaign, Senator Vandenberg made 
the following comment in his major address on for- 
eign affairs: ‘A bipartisan foreign policy has two 
vivid advantages at this hour: One, it permits our 
democracy to speak with a great degree of unity at 
critical moments when swift decision is vital and 
when we face totalitarian opponents who command 
their own instant unity by policy decree; Two, it 
leaves us free to change our national] administration, 
if such be the people’s desire and advantage, with- 
out affecting the continuity of our foreign policy.’’ 
At another point in the same discussion, which 
may have been the outstanding address of the cam- 
paign, Senator Vandenberg added that a “ bipartisan 
foreign policy is not an iron curtain behind which 
specious unity would stifle traditional American de- 
bate. On the contrary, it seeks the greatest advance 
exploration and debate so as to deserve the ultimate 
unity it strives to create. For example, when the 
Greek-Turkey proposal first came up, we took the un- 
precedented step of asking every Senator to submit 
any written questions that might occur to him. The 
result was a searching questionnaire. The State De- 
partment was required to answer every question in 
writing and did. The bipartisan foreign policy must 
always be based on full and accurate information. ”’ 
The chief instances of practical bipartisan coop- 
eration have been sessions of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. At the recent Assembly session, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles was in unprecedently close 
contact with Governor Dewey from his post onthe U.S. 
delegation at Paris. Mr. Dulles, by agreement- with 
Governor Dewey and Senator Vandenberg, also attended 
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the 1947 meetings of the Foreign Ministers as close 
advisor to Secretary of State Marshall. Thus, at all 
crucial meetings, both parties have been represented 
and the bipartisan foreign policy has been fostered 
and dramatized in public consciousness. The impres 
sion should not be given that the minority party de- 
serves special credit for its role. A particularly 
heavy responsibility in initiative and decision has 
rested and remains with the Administration. The suc- 
cessful implementation of bipartisanship by each 
party offers evidence that changes in administration 
would fail to upset the unified approach. 

To analyze this conclusion more concretely, we can 
turn again toinformation supplied by Senator Vanden- 
berg. He reported that, in the 80th Congress, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, consisting of 
seven Republicans and six Democrats, considered 20 
treaties and agreements submitted by the President. 
With amendments, 19 of the 20 were unanimously ap- 
proved, 13 to 0. This agreement on fundamentals can 
ibe expected to continue in the near future. 

However, Republican leaders have in the past made 
it plain that the bipartisan foreign policy can only 
be applied where consultation and mutual decision 
were invoked at all stages. China, Palestine, foreign 


trade, overseas informational programs and other 
issues have significantly escaped inclusion in the 
bipartisan area. There remains to date a wide field 
for divergence of opinion and mutual criticism. This 
is a problem which will continue to exist to some 
extent. It is clear that further groundwork is needed 
in order to broaden bipartisanship into a continu- 
ously working practice without such irritations and 
obstructions as have continued to emerge even in the 
past few years. However, the vital principle seems 
established, andthis agreement on basic fundamentals 
has survived the rigors of two presidential elec- 
tions. The contrast with1919 is startling indeed, and 
from that contrast many hopeful conclusions can be 
drawn. Eleven months after he visited San Francisco 
to take part in the ceremonies of the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations, President Truman named 
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Republican Senator Warren R. Austin as the American 
representative to the world organization. Mr. Austin 
and Secretary Marshall have been successful part- 
ners in maintaining the bipartisan foreign policy, 
and this constructive cooperation may be expected to 
continue, even if certain personnel changes occur: 

From the point of view of executive- legislative 
relationship, continuous consultation is a necessity 
taught by experience. The formation of permanent 
machinery has been proposed by many writers, empha- 
sizing the creation of a joint national council for 
foreign affairs which would include ranking members 
of the House and Senate and thus go beyond the pres: 
ent National Security Council. There is a good deal 
to be said for the proposed “‘inner cabinet,” but the 
informal cooperation of the past few years can be 
more productive of positive results than any artifi- 
cially induced “cooperation.’’ The new type of party 
unity might well be extended by usage until it be- 
comes customary and almost approaches the institu- 
tionalized position of Britain’s leader of the oppo- 


. sition, though no true comparison could be drawn. 


Politics might thentruly “stop at the water’s edge.”’ 

Until that time, the present obstacles to nonpar- 
tisanship must be hurdled. This will require consid- 
erable discussion and debate by party leaders. There 
are certain dangers involved. The great potential 
weakness of bipartisanship is that interparty agree- 
ment may represent the lowest common denominator of 
congressional opinion only, thus sacrificing demo- 
cratic leadership for the sake of agreement The 
minority party must be permitted to exercise in full 
freedom its necessary and healthy role of critic of 
the administration. Agreements for bipartisanship 
must cover basic frameworks and fundamentals as well 
as continuous consultation on such matters as the 
Berlin crisis, but they must not negate democratic 
values of the two-party system. Debate must be en- 
couraged at all times, in order that all views may 
receive their proper hearing and that the bipartisan 
policy may operate with support of public opinion 
and not as a sterile government procedure. 
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A further detail remains tobe mentioned. Congres 
sional leaders should be utilized in advisory capac 
ity for the most part. Their services ought not to 
be over-extended, as perhaps was the case inthe U.S. 
delegation to the General Assembly in the fall of 
1946. Five of the ten delegates and alternates were 
members of Congress, and upon Senator Connally, in 
particular, fell heavy burdens of debate and high- 
level politico-diplomatic maneuver for which profes- 
sional diplomats are more qualified by training and 
experience. This was unwise and has not been repeated 
in subsequent sessions. 

Thus, early in 1949, the United States seems able 
and determined to present to the world continuity 
of national policy inforeign affairs. This very fact 
will be an effective aid to our diplomacy and seems 
particularly fortunate at this juncture of history 
In our complex relationships with the Soviet Union, 
the United States stands to benefit by all evidences 
of unshakeable national unity behind our spokesmen 
This national unity is best expressed through the 
medium of our bipartisan foreign policy. Foreign 
governments, in turn, will gain confidence in pro- 
moting relationships with us which, they may feel 
assured, can be of a durable nature. Thus, the fears 
generated by memories of the American withdrawal of 
1919 may be swept away tothe benefit of all nations. 
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NOTFS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MALMEDY WAR CRIMES CASE 


During World War II, the papers carried stories 
of atrocities; in spite of careful documentation and 
restraint in description, a large segment of the 
American public dismissed them from their minds as 


“ propaganda,” in a class with the World War I tales 


of Belgian children’s hands. These atrocities and 
war crimes were happening to foreigners and Europe 
was still 3,000 miles away. 

Christmas week 1944, the picture changed. The 
headlines proclaimed “GI’s massacred at Malmedy, ’”’ 
and the stories described the shooting of 150 Ameri- 
can soldiers, most of them allegedly medics, after 
surrendering to the SS. This one incident brought 
War Crimes home to the American public more than any 
other, since GI’s were involved. The First SS Panzer 
Division, known as the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler -- 
Hitler’s bodyguard -- was identified as the unit 
responsible, and the Army pledged swift retribution. 
Members of that unit, and its attached units, were 
picked out of PW stockades, traced to their homes, 
and interrogated. When the Court ~~ composed of six 
colonels and a brigadier ~~ convened in the Dachau 
Concentration Camp, inMay 1946, seventy four de fend- 
ants, including Sepp Dietrich, Major General, 
former butcher, Hitler’s beerhall Putsch companion, 
commander of the Sixth SS Panzer Army, Frits 
Kraemer, Brigadier and chief of staff of the same 
Army, and Joachim Peiper, Colonel, commander of the 
First SS Panzer Regiment, and ranging down to simple 
privates, were arraigned before it. The charges were 
violation of the laws and usages of war, in that the 
accused murdered American prisoners of war and non- 
combatant allied civilians. 

One of the authors of this article was in charge 
of Army Public Relations at the trial, the other 
participated in it as a Court Interpreter. 
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The prosecution, headed by Lt. Col. Burton F. 
Ellis, contended that the Americans had been mowed 
down as they stood with their hands above their 
heads, and that Belgian civilians had been taken out 
and shot in cold blood in several instances. To back 
up their contention, they produced six survivors of 
the crossroad shooting, who were brought back to 
Germany from the United States in order to give 
their testimony at the trial, and some twenty~five 
Belgian civilian witnesses. Statements emanating 
from several of the defendants formed an important 
part of the prosecution's case, as did statements of 
the investigating officers, most of whom had been 
officially assigned to the prosecution. An official 
statement of the prosecution maintained that, under 
the rules applicable to Military Government Courts 
“Hearsay Evidence, including the statement of a wit- 
ness not produced is admissible. ’ 

The defense, led by Col. Willis M. Everett, Jr., 
objected every time a legal opportunity to do so 
presented itself, and a total of over one hundred 
such objections may be found in the record. The de 
fense’s contention that the Big Three agreement that 
war criminals be returned to the scene of their 
crime, and tried by the free governments of the 
liberated countries, applied tothis case was brushed 
aside by the Court. This would have meant transfer- 
ring the case to Belgium and trying it before a Bel 
gian court. 

The defense produced a witness, an American offi- 
cer who had been taken prisoner earlier by the same 
organization; he had not been present at the scene 
of the alleged shooting, but gave circumstantial 
evidence controverting the survivors’ statements re 
garding the treatment of prisoners. Several of the 
defendants, and at least one German SS witness tes- 
tified that the confessions and statements which had 
formed so large a part of the prosecution’s case had 
been obtained from them under duress. A so-called 
“Schnell’’ (rapid) procedure, which involved a mock 
trial, (with prosecution investigating officers 
taking both prosecuting and defending roles), beat- 
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ings, intimidation, and threats to prisoners’ fami- 
lies, were among the tactics allegedly used to obtain 
the same. Cross-examination of the prosecution wit- 
nesses brought confirmation of the “Schnell” pro- 
cedure, but denials of the other allegations. There 
was also some question as to the defendants’ PW 
status. 

After three months, the trial ended. After a brief 
deliberation, seventy-three defendants, (the seventy- 
fourth having been excused, reportedly on account of 
French nationality, a few minutes before the findings 
were pronounced) were found guilty. Forty-three, in- 
cluding Colonel Peiper, were sentenced to death, 
twenty-two, including Sepp Dietrich to life imprison- 
ment, two to twenty years, one to fifteen years, and 
five, including General Kraemer, to ten years 

The case now went before the reviewing authority, 
and the authors of this article are in possession of 
the defense brief submitted by Col. Everett. In this 
brief it is not denied that the defendants partici- 
pated in the Battle of the Bulge or that they were 
members of the units to which they had been said to 
belong; however Col. Everett most emphatically denied 
that the accused were tried for the “ right’’ reason 
“or that fair and impartial rulings on behalf of the 
Court were rendered.” The joint trial of seventy-four 
defendants with varied and conflicting stories was 
characterized as contrary to the ideals of Anglo- 
American justice; details of the mock trial pro: 
cedure were cited, and attention was called to the 
fact that bogus witnesses were used during the in: 
vestigation, inthe process of obtaining confessions. 
Conviction upon the basis of an uncorroborated con- 
fession, allegedly obtained under duress, of at least 
one defendant, and conviction of another on the basis 
of assumptions made by the one witness against him, 
resulting in a life sentence, were particularly 
stressed 

In the Fall of 1947, General Clay finally acted, 
disapproving four death sentences, eight life im 
prisonments, and one ten year sentence. Since that 
time, Secretary Royall has suspended the executions 
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pending investigation into the alleged irregulari- 
ties. Trials conducted since that time have all been 
limited to groups of smaller size, and accused of a 
lesser variety of crimes. 

This discussion of the Malmedy case throws some 
light on another case which has been in the news of 
late, that of Ilse Koch. It will be noted that the 
review of a case can, asin the Malmedy case, lighten 
an originally too severe sentence, or free an accused 
unjustly convicted. It cannot, on the other hand, in- 
troduce fresh damning evidence, and prolong a sen- 
tence, since double jeopardy might be involved. If no 
more care was taken during the trial of the group 
which included Ilse Koch, to make a record which 
would stand up under review (and the authors can see 
no reason which shows that Malmedy was an exception) 
then little wonder that her sentence was reduced. 
Only twenty witnesses out of the thousands available 
were used, and only a small fraction of the possible 
incidents were brought out in court. Since every 
error in procedure redounds to the benefit of the 
defendant when the case is reviewed, it is entirely 
possible that Ilse Koch is as guilty as has been 
alleged, but that the recerd -- if it compares with 
that of the Malmedy case -- leaves no choice but to 
reduce her sentence, and itis now too late to reopen 
the matter. 


Frank E. G. Weil, School of International Affairs 
with Milton J. Benson, School of General Studies 


EUROPEAN COLONIES IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The recent conference of the twenty-one American 
republics held in Bogota, Colombia, during March, Ap 
ril, and May, 1948 will long be remembered for three 
reasons. It was a first-hand witness to a most vio 
lent and unexpected revolution, it produced the de 
finitive treaty for the Organization of American 
States, and it provided a forum for the discussion 
of one of the most controversial questions facing 
Pan America 
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The problem of European colonies in the Western 
Hemisphere has been the subject of a long history of 
bitter dispute between the colonial powers and a 
number of Latin American states. These states have 
maintained their argument against the continuation 
of European rule in this hemisphere either upon the 
grounds of a legal right to certain of these areas 
or else by appeal to the general principle of “ Amer- 
ica for Americans’ ~~ a principle which may be said 
to represent the most extreme interpretation of the 
well-established Monroe Doctrine. This anti-European 
feeling was further augmented during the recent war 
when the American states were called upon to exer-~- 
cise a joint protection and custody over the French 
and Dutch colonies in the New World. It was no se- 
cret that many of our sister republics believed at 
the time that these two countries, at least, had for- 
feited whatever rights they might have had to those 
areas. Finally, there is the fact that these remain- 
ing fragments of once powerful American empires in- 
clude regions of considerable economic wealth, pres 
ent and potential ~--a fact which is perhaps even 
more important than any questions of legal right, 
national honor, or high-sounding anti-imperialistic 
principles. States interested in these regions argue 
that their full development is being hampered by 
backward and undemocratic colonial regimes, thus re- 
tarding the prosperity of the whole Caribbean area 
where most of the territories in question are to be 
found. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that the newly 
formed Organization of American States should have 
been made the prime instrument through which a final 
settlement of this thorny problem might be achieved. 
Those nations most bent upon driving out the Europe- 
ans were quick to realize the possibility, afforded 
by the two-thirds rule, of placing the authority of 


‘all the American states, including the United States, 


behind some definite move in this direction. The Bo- 
kota Conference formed a special committee to study 
the problem as a whole and after prolonged discus- 
sion the following resolution was drafted and adopted 
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as Resolution No. 33 of the Final Act of the Con- 
ference. 

This resolution, entitled “Colonies and Occupied 
Territories in America and the Creation of the Amer- 
ican Commission on Dependent Territories,’ begins 
with a lengthy preamble which sets out reasons jus- 
tifying the desirability of extinguishing colonial 
rule in this hemisphere. Part One of the Resolution 
itself declares it to be a just aspiration of the 
American Republics that the colonial status and oc- 
cupation of American territories by non-continental 
countries be terminated. Part Two resolves to estab- 
lish at Havana an American Commission on Dependent 
Territories composed of one representative for each 
member of the Organization, charged with the study 
of such colonies and territories with the object of 
seeking peaceful methods for terminating the colo- 
nial status or occupation of these territories. The 
Commission will report its findings to the Council 
of the Organization of American States for submis 
sion to the first Meeting of Consultation of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs which may be held fol- 
lowing the preparation of the report. It is stipula- 
ted that the creation of this commission does not 
exclude or limit the right of states directly inter- 
ested in the problems covered by this document to 
seek individually a solution by peaceful means 

That the resolution was not more forthright in 
advocating the desired result was mainly because of 
the unwillingness of the United States to press a 
very delicate matter to a conclusion at this time. 
Secretary of State Marshall, who abstained from vot- 
ing on the measure, declared that it would be unwise 
for the United States to appear to pre~-judge the 
conflicting claims of two friendly nations to any 
area. The Brazilian delegation, which cast the only 
dissenting vote, was even more severe in its criti- 
cism declaring, in effect, that the Organization was 
not competent to discuss problems involving the in- 
terests of non-American states and that the United 
Nations Charter provisions on non-self-governing 
territories provided a system adequate to the de 
sires expressed in the document 
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Thus at this time no conclusive action has been 
taken toward the termination of colonial rule in 
this hemisphere by the Pan-American Organization. 
Qn the other hand, it cannot be assumed that the 
passage of this rather mild and non~committal measure 
will appease for long the powerful section of Latin- 
American opinion which worked for the adoption of a 
much more decisive course of action at Bogota. The 
world will be kept aware of this problem until some 
solution agreeable to all parties is found. 

Whatever. settlement is finally made must, however, 
take into consideration the political aspirations of 
the inhabitants of the disputed territories and 
their desire for an improvement in their social or 
economic status, as well as the legal or historical 
aspects of the problem. The mere substitution of one 
sovereignty for another in any area without regard 
to the wishes or welfare of the inhabitants can 
hardly be justified except onstrictly legal grounds. 
Neither does the rather anachronistic notion, impli- 
cit inthe Bogota Resolution, that European colonial- 
ism is per se more undesirable than American colo-~- 
nialism, contain much logic except in isolationist 
thought. 

Much progress has been made in recent years to- 
ward improving the social, economic, and political 
status of colonial populations by the colonial na- 
tions themselves. The Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission, created in1942, was expanded in 1946 to in- 
clude all four colonial powers. This consultative 
body was established to advise the member govern- 
ments on regional programs which will bring economic 
and social betterment to the peoples in the colonial 
areas. On the political side, the adoption of a new 
constitution for Jamaica in November, 1944, giving 
the people of that island a representative govern- 
ment, was certainly a step forward. Plans are even 
being made for a federation of all British West In- 
dian colonies --a scheme which would undoubtedly re- 
sult in more self government in the territories con- 
cerned. ; 

It might be obvious to conclude that only by 
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friendly and cooperative association between the co- 
lonial powers and the American states can any prog- 
ress be made toward effecting a permanent solution 
to this question. The above mentioned Caribbean Com- 
mission might serve as a model for an association of 
all states interested in the economic and social 
welfare of this area. On the other hand, questions 
of a political nature and those involving conflict 
ing claims to territory may at first prove to be 
stumbling blocks to cooperation in other fields. The 
United States, by reason of its unique position as 
the only colonial power which is at the same time a 
member of the Pan-American Organization, should ex- 
tend its good offices wherever possible to bring 
about settlements to these disputes and thus lay the 
groundwork for a workable system for the solution of 
all colonial problems. 


John W. Black 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LOOKS AT FOREIGN TRADE 


Since the United States has assumed the role of 
a creditor nation of unprecedented importance, its 
policy as a trading nation in the world community 
has assumed new significance. Various policies for 
the conduct of international trade by the United 
States have been formulated by economists. Such 
theoretically valid positions account for the new 
status of the United States and are familiar to most 
students of contemporary international economics 
Particular views of business interests in the United 
States on this subject are not as well known. The 
purpose of these paragraphs is to report the posi 
tions taken by Business, particularly that portion 
which is represented by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The importance of the NAM as an agency repre- 
senting the business interests in the United States 
was recognized by the United Nations whén the NAM 
was granted consultative ‘status to the Economic and 
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Social Council. The NAM has had long experience in 
the field of international trade. Its interest in 
the promotion of the foreign commerce of the United 
States goes back to 1895, the year in which the NAM 
was founded. It no longer takes any direct part in 
assisting members in foreign markets. 

In the realm of commercial policy the NAM has 
never abandoned its original basic principle of 
“fair protection’’ of Industry and Labor in the 
United States. The Association has favored the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity in trade relations between the 
United States and other countries, having advocated 
the embodiment of such principles in national legis- 
lation since 1895. It renewed its endorsement of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements in 1943, 1944 and 1945, 
adding recommendations fur the improvement of such 
agreements. At present the NAM, like other organiza- 
tions, finds it inadvisable to take a stand on this 
subject because of the wide disagreement among its 
members. In general the NAM has also endorsed the 
unconditional form of the most~favored-nation clause 
except in such cases where the inclusion of this 
clause destroyed the principle of reciprocity. 

At many different periods during the course of 
its existence the NAM has recommended the establish- 
ment of a non-partisan tariff commission to be 
staffed by persons skilled in commercial policy 
rather than by politicians. This tariff commission 
was to set the actual rates while Congress would de- 
fine matters of general policy and the limits within 
which the commission was tooperate. After the United 
States Tariff Commission was finallyestablished, the 
NAM urged that the quality of the Commission’s per- 
sonnel be improved. By endorsing the Tariff Commis- 
Sion the NAM sought to favor the adjustment of 
tariff rates by administrative rather than legisla- 
tive agencies. 

The NAM has vigorously opposed the use of re-~ 
strictive business practices in international trade. 
Such practices include the operations of cartels and 
international commodity agreements on both the pri- 
vate and governmental level as well as state trading. 
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Though the Association has criticized both the Geneva 
and Havana Charters of the International Trade 
Organization, it advocated the formation of such a 
world organization for the purpose of freeing world 
trade as far back as 1942. At that time it recognized 
the need for the formulation of rules and standards 
which would be followed by all trading nations. The 
NAM’s criticism has been leveled at the progressive 
weakening of the Charter of the I.T.O. in provisions 
dealing with restrictive practices of all kinds. The 
Association feels that long-term principles should 
be separated from those which govern the transition 
period. The later drafts of the Charter fail to de~ 
nounce intergovernmental commodity agreements which 
are synonymous with monopoly in the eyes of the NAM. 
The importance of competition is not adequately ex-~ 
pressed. Indeed, so weak is the Charter in the re- 
striction of cartels that the NAM believes that many 
of them will evade such provisions of the final 
charter as may apply. This, in turn, will tend to 
operate against the position of American manufactur- 
ers which compete freely under the anti-trust laws of 
the United States. 

The NAM feels that the. interests of its members 
may best be served in the field of international 
trade if the forces of competition are allowed to 
operate abroad. This position is consistent with the 
findings of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
This organization found that associations formed 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act have been few in number 
and that many of those formed have only operated for 
short periods. The Board has found that individual 
business firms in the United States prefer to com- 
pete in foreign markets on the same basis as they do 
at home. 

The NAM does not believe that the case for inter- 
national commodity agreements concerned with the 
stabilization of prices of primary commodities is 
supported by fact and regards arguments which favor 
such agreements as controversial. The NAM is willing 
to concede the same measure of protection which has 
been instrumental in developing the industry of the 
United States to other nations. 
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Mr. Ira Mosher, as spokesman for the NAM, has 
stated that the position of the NAM on Protection 
is one which rejects the two extremes of commercial 
policy. These extremes are complete economic isola- 
tion on the one hand and complete abandonment of 
tariff protection on the other hand. Tariff reduc- 
tion is desirable if it expands world trade without 
undue disruption of domestic manufacturing and trade. 
He finds disagreement on tariff policy within all 
the major groups of nations and within all the major 
political parties. Mr. Mosher recognizes the leader- 
ship which the United States must assume in freeing 
international trade from needless barriers in view 
of the fact that the United States is the world’s 
greatest creditor nation. Nr. Mosher made this posi- 
tion of the NAM even more emphatic in 1945 when he 
said: “Let me add to the official position of my 
Association my personal conviction that the over-all 
welfare of the country is the final test. If a high 
level of employment is to lead to expanding exports 
of American goods and services, then we must prepare 
to take goods and services in return. My two prede- 
cessors in the office which I now hold, have also 
made that clear.”’ 


Egon E. Weck 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


The Columbia Journal of International Affairs, in 
its Spring 1948 issue, reported a new development in 
training potential international civil servants. The 
first United Nations Intern Training Program was or- 
ganized in the summer of 1947, and its results were 
described in this Journal. 

The writer was fortunate to be one of the four 
students selected by the School of International 
Affairs at Columbia University for membership in the 
1948 Internship program, which was the first truly 
international venture of its kind. It was the firm 
conviction of all who were present at Lake Success 
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from July 12 to September 3 that this training was 
highly valuable and deserves greater public recog 
nition and support. 

Fifty-five students and foreign office personnel 
from thirty-three countries assembled for the summer 
training and were quartered throughout this period 
at Adelphi College in Garden City, Long Island. No 
salaries were received, but expenses were provided 
through the far-sighted generosity of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and the Rotary 
International Clubs, along with some scholarships 
granted by American universities. Twelve Americans 
were included in the group of thirty-nine men and 
sixteen women which, fromthe first, worked and played 
together in a completely harmonious manner, free 
from the divisive tendencies so common in today’s 
world. 

Experience and training in the techniques of 
international administration were learned onthe job. 
Each Intern was assigned to a position on the United 
Nations Secretariat, commensurate, to some extent, 
with his or her past experience and background. Most 
were placed so as to perform needed services of some 
value to the world organization. All departments of 
the United Nations were included the writer, for 
example, being one of two to:serve in the Department 
of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. All Interns were so situated as to 
be able to study closely the day by day activities 
of the organization, to observe Councils and many 
committees in session, and to make contacts with 
members of the internationally recruited staff. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the group that 
the experience was a most profitable one. It was an 
improvement over earlier Internships both as to the 
composition of the membership and as to the effi- 
ciency with which all aspects of the program were 
arranged. Great credit for this achievement must go 
‘to Mr. G.N.T. Widdrington, Acting Chief of the United 
Nations Training Division, and Miss Sonia Projansky, 
Administrative Assistant in the Division 
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In addition to assignments to responsible staff 
posts, the Interns met together for a series of sem- 
inars and lectures. These sessions provided a broad 
picture of the organization and its achievements and 
problems, often denied to regular members of the 
Secretariat. All phases of the United Nations and of 
the international civil service were discussed, and 
the entire range of the organization’s activities 
were analyzed further through participation in the 
seminars. 

With regard to possible future programs, it seems 
to the writer that prior agreement might be reached 
as to the level of academic and other training to be 
established as a basis for admission. There is some 
difficulty in arranging lectures suitable for a very 
heterogeneous group. This is, admittedly, a minor 
point. In addition, prospective applicants must: be 
made clear that the Internship Program is not in- 
tended to be aworkshop of international politics. It 
is designed as practical training and study of pro 
cedures and techniques of administration on the in 
ternational level. No more suitable method of under- 
taking such a study seems to have been devised. 

Plans are being considered for further Internship 
Programs. Already, a program entirely for government 
civil servants has been carried out. Ninety young 
officials of eighteen governments attended sessions 
of the Third General Assembly at Paris. The members 
attended meetings ofeach of the six Main Committees, 
each Intern familiarizing himself with one specific 
item on the agenda. Group discussion followed. It 
seems evident that the procedure employed was con. 
siderably different from that of the summer program 
at Lake Success. 

According to Mr. Widdrington, who headed this new 
Paris program, courses for both civil servants and 
students will be set up in the next year. It is the 
hope of the Training Division to arrange an exchange 
of personnel between the Secretariat and various 
national governments in order to broaden as much as 
possible the opportunities for spreading knowledge 
of United Nations working techniques. 
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It is clear, as Miss Projansky described in these 
pages last Spring, that considerable benefits accrue 
to the United Nations, to the students, and to the 
public at large from these International Internship | 
Programs. Not the least of the values is the exten- | 
sion of public insight into the problems of the. 
United Nations through the constant retelling of the 
Interns’ experiences. It is also evident that the 
Secretariat benefited by the presence of youthful 
and enthusiastic assistants, whose presence at Lake 
Success this past summer was a noticeable addition 
to the working international personnel. The program 
also served the purpose of aiding international good 
will and understanding. Mixing together young people 
from far-flung areas of the world in a well-knit 
group, which lived, worked, and played together as 
friends, proves what can be done on a larger scale. 
It was a smaller example of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat itself. The Interns learned from experience 
that irrelevant considerations fade away as men and 
women from all backgrounds or cultures work together 
on the common task. 

The writer is personally grateful for the oppor- 
tunity he received and would like to urge, through 
the medium of this magazine, that this program be 
continued and extended so that countless others may 
profit from an unequalled experience. 


John F. Lippmann 











